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Begin the New School Year Right! 


It is not enough that children should be taught to sing, or to play 
musical instruments. 

Give them a chance to develop a correct musical taste by hearing the 
best music sung and played by the world’s greatest artists. 

The schools in over five thousand cities and towns are making chil- 
dren truly musical through the systematic use of the 


Victrola and Victor Records 


The Victrola not only brings the world’s greatest artists into the 
school-room; it also brings the best music for marching, folk-dancing, 
calisthenics, penmanship, and all rhythm drills. There are also excellent 
records of children’s stories and poems, and special records of rote songs 
for teaching. 

The following new records should be in your school: 




















Stories for Children 


35643 
121n. 


$1.25 


35636 
12 in. 
$1.25 


Victrola XXV, $67.50 
specially manufactured 
for School use 
When the Victrola is 
notia use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscvous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


The Doz and the Kitty 
Cat (2) ThePigBrother 
Sara Cone Bryant 
The Little Bull Ca 
Sara Cone Brvant 
Epaminondas and His 
tie 
Sara Cone Bryant 
The Little Jackal and 
the Alligator 
Sara Cone Bryant 
New Rote Songs 
Pulla Cherry (2) The 
Nightingale (3) The 
Fire (4) The See-Saw 
Elizabeth Wheeler 
e Postilion (2) The 
Lullaby (3) The Span- 
ish Gypsy (4) The Lin- 
den Tree 
Elizabeth Wheeler 


(From “‘New Song Book,*’ Fullerton) 


Folk Dances 


Arkansaw Traveler 
(American) Victor B 
Soldier’s Joy (Ameri- 
can) Victor Band 
(Made under the direction of 
Elizabeth burchenal) 


18331 
10 in, 
75¢ 


Instrumental Gems 
The Dawn of Love 
(Bendix) Neapolitan 
Trio with Celesta 
La Cinquantaine (Ga- 
briel-Marie) Aylophone 
Solo W. H. Reitz 


Fifth Symphony— 
Scherzo (Beethoven) 
Parts I and II 

Victor Concert 
Orchestra 
(Joseph Pasternack,Conductor) 


18296 
10 in, 
75¢ 


18278 
10 in, 
75¢ 


Victor \ 


Ilear the above records at the nearest Victor dealer’s and 


ask for acopy of the new edition of “Zhe Victrola in Rural 
Schools,” 


For further information write to the 
Educational Department 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, N. J. 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


America—The Melting Pot.— 
\t this time when America is 
appealing to the loyalty of her 
foreign-born citizens, the sight 
of hundreds of members of the 
naturalization classes of the 
night schools of Newark, New 
Jersey, marching on July 
Fourth with flags and banners 
proclaiming their new citizen- 
ship and their loyalty to the 
flag of their adoption, was a 
peculiarly thrilling and_ stir- 
ring one. 

Around the’ park they 
marched—Slavs, Italians, Rus- 
sians, representatives of many 
nations—proudly bearing the 
flag which they were present- 
ing to the city. As it slowly 
rose to the top of the flagpole 
hats were quickly doffed and 
with upturned faces in deep 
silence, these new citizens of 
ours watched their flag floating 
over head, a symbol of pro- 
tection. 

In the background Boy 
Scouts, veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War and Scotch 
officers, in full-dress uniform, 
stood at attention until the last 
strains of the Star Spangled 
Banner had faded away. 


Wall Street’s Back Yard.— 
The Bowling Green Neighbor- 
hood Association which two 
years ago established in the Wall 
Street neighborhood an experi- 


ment station for the develop- 
ment of a model program for 
community organization is lay- 
ing much emphasis on the 
need for wholesome recreation. 

It took the Association a 
very short time to see that the 
first need of the children of the 
neighborhood was for a play- 
ground, Last summer eleven 
lots loaned by the B. T. Bab- 
bitt Estate were transferred 
into a big playground and un- 
der the leaders furnished by 
the Parks and Playgrounds 
Association Wall Street’s back 
yard opened its first play- 
ground. ‘The installation of 
five large arc lights made pos- 
sible the evening use of the 
grounds. Moving picture en- 
tertainments, community 
dances, neighborhood parties 
and a Hallowe’en entertain- 
ment were features of the even- 
ing work. During the fall and 
winter soccer, baseball, tobog- 
ganing and snow fun of all 
kinds made Wall Street’s back 
yard a happy place. 

Christmas on the playground 
came next. The lighted tree, 
Yuletide music, a filled stock- 
ing for every child and the 
spirit of neighborliness and 
good will which was abroad 
created a good time such as 
the neighborhood had never 
before known. 

The community center, open 
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four nights a week, with its 
girls’ and boys’ clubs, game 
room, story hours and Satur- 
day night dances, is playing 
an important part in the making 
of Americans in this district 
of 8,000 people recruited from 
all over the world. 


First the Children.—Charles 
D. Johnston, Secretary of 
Recreation Commission, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, writes: “The 
City Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary Club, and the 
Red Cross are doing a won- 
derful work in Memphis. Over 
one-half of the school children 
have gardens; the Red Cross 
have headquarters where hun- 
dreds of people are working; 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts are all helping. 

“We have participated in a 
small way in the promotion of 
gardens, patriotic gatherings, 
drillings, and cooperation with 
the Red Cross, but the income 
of the Recreation Commission 
here is very limited indeed. 
We do not have sufficient 
funds to care properly even 
for the younger children. No 
one can tell what this war will 
bring or how long it will last, 
but no matter what happens 
the children of the country 
must be cared for. They must 
be made physically strong, 
happy, and useful. With this 
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idea in mind, we are devoting 
nearly all of our limited ef- 
fort to the younger children, 
aiding as we can these other 
organizations who are doing 
work in which we would like 
to help more if we had the 
means.” 


Chambers of Commerce 
Urged to Promote Play.— 
George A. Bellamy, of Cleve- 
land, speaking before’ the 
chamber of commerce summer 
schools at Chautauqua, New 
York, appealed to the repre- 
sentatives to make the play- 
ground work a part of their 
their respective 
Bellamy 


activities in 
communities. Mr. 
gave a history of the develop- 
ment of the movement in the 
United States, in which many 
chambers of commerce have 
shared. 

“The future welfare of the 
more par- 
ticularly since so many of our 
young men will be taken away 
for the war, depends on the 
physical and moral efficiency 
of the growing children in our 
cities,” said Mr. Bellamy. “On 
account of the homes from 
which they come, the Ameri- 
canization of these children 
as well as their recreation is 
solely dependent upon the city 
playground.” 


nation’s business, 


A Boy in Rumania.—The 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


adult Rumanian of _ today 
looks back to a childhood such 
as the pioneers of our own 
country knew but fewer and 
fewer children of today ex- 
perience. James S. Van Tes- 
laar, in When I Was a Boy m 
Rumania, remembers that boys 
made their own playthings but 
roamed the country for the 
“raw material,” finding, inci- 
dentally berries, flowers, roots 
and herbs and learning to 
know them well. Collections 
of colored stones, or of but- 
terflles—or of anything that 
might touch the heart of a 
boy—were earnestly made— 
even as they are today in the 
heart of the busiest city. Ru- 
manian boys made balls of 
wads of paper, tightly wound 
with rags; ball bats, too, were 
home-made. Skates were un- 
known, but by pounding nails 
with broad, flat heads into the 
soles of their shoes, the boys 
enjoyed the sport just the 
same. Kites were popular; 
gardening on their own plots, 
or even helping in the logging, 
placing the wedges in the 
trees so that the cross-cut saw 
could be worked without get- 
ting stuck fast, putting the 
logs together in great pon- 
toons—thus in work and play, 
sometimes the boy knew not 
which, the busy days of boy- 
hood passed. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii.— 
“The playground movement is 
in its infancy here, but it has 
a good start, an able enthus- 
iastic Association back of it 
and every evidence that it will 
grow rapidly. In September 
a memorial playground is to be 
opened splendidly equipped 
and efficiently supervised, and 
this summer there are to be 
two vacation schools in con- 
junction with playgrounds. 
Every effort is being made to 
secure appropriations from the 
city to extend the work fur- 
ther.” 


Congressmen and Our Chil- 
dren.*—“If we are sending out 
men to instruct the people 
how to raise hogs and how to 
take care of pigs, are we go- 
ing any further when we send 
them out to instruct people 
how to take care of children 
and to take care of those ques- 
tions that arise out of matern- 
ity? The babies and the chil- 
dren of this country are some- 
what more valuable as an as- 
set than are its pigs and 
hogs.”—Senator William  S. 
Kenyon, of Iowa 

“It is only recently that 
children have come to be re- 
garded as a national asset, in- 
stead of a burden. A healthy, 
strong, promising child is an 


*From Public Health 
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asset; a puny, weak, sickly 
child is a burden to the com- 
munity, if not to its parents; 
and anything we can do here 
to direct the best thought of 
the nation toward the chil- 
dren’s movement will be at- 
tention well bestowed.”—Sen- 
ator Henry F. Hollis, of New 
Hampshire 

“Militarists tell us that the 
first line of defense of a country 
is in the navy and that the 
second line is in its coast-line 
fortifications and that its third 
line of defense is in the army. 
I deny that. The first line of 
defense of this or any other 
country is the children of the 
country, and if by any approp- 
riation or any amount of 
money there can be built up 
in this country a strong, ac- 
tive, fighting race of men and 
women who are able to take 
care of themselves, that 
money, in my judgment, will 
be well and economically ex- 
pended.” — Congressman Wm. 
E. Cox, of Indiana 


Sport Fatalities Only 943 in 
Ten Years for All America.— 
Nine hundred and forty-three 
lives sacrificed on the field of 
athletic sports in a ten year 
period ending with the year 
1916 is the report of Dr. 
Robert E. Coughlin of Brook- 
lyn. 
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Baseball heads the list with 
284 fatalities; football is sec- 
ond with 215; auto racing 
third with 128; boxing fourth 
with 105; 77 cyclists and 54 
jockies lost their lives; 15 
wrestlers perished on the mat; 
14 persons lost their lives 
playing golf; 9 were killed at 
bowling and one died while 
playing lawn tennis. 

In 1915 thirty-two athletes 
were killed. Seventeen of 
these were high school stud- 
ents, all immature boys eigh- 
teen or under. Three were 
physically fit college men 
while others were occasional 
players. 

In 1916 there were 15 deaths 
directly due to football. In 
most cases the victims were 
members of high school, semi- 
professional and “prairie” 
elevens. Only one was a col- 
lege player. 

Dr. Coughlin feels that all 
these games and activities and 
many others should be en- 
couraged. Every means must 
be taken to make our young 
men physically fit not only 
that they may meet such ath- 
letic tests but that they may 
also be ready to stand the 
strain of national service in 
this time of need. 

Playgrounds, and still more 
playgrounds, where the young 
boy will have under direction 
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the training and preparation 
which will make him physical- 
ly fit, will go far to solve this 
problem. 


Here Comes the Circus!— 
No picayune show this, but a 
real circus with a ring master 
in a gorgeous red coat, a parade, 
and three circus rings that made 
you wish that you had three 
eyes! There were 
acrobats doing amazing stunts, 
pyramid builders at whose dar- 
ing deeds you held your 
breath, and tumblers and jug- 
and gymnasts galore. 
There were gorgeous galaxies 
of girls in Terpsichorean gam- 
bles, and the clever clowns 
without whom a circus is not 


pairs of 


glers 


a circus. But best of all was 
the menagerie! Maude, the 
educated mule, who balked 


when you least expected her 
to and the two big elephants 
nonchalantly swinging their 
to the great admira- 
tion of the audience, with the 
tiny elephant trailing on be- 
hind, and monkeys, and danc- 
ing bears, trained seals, and 
the giraffe who walked so bold- 
ly up a perilous teeter! Was 
there ever anything so exciting 
as the chariot races and the 
battle between the submarine 
and the areoplane? 

“T didn’t know Barnum and 
Bailey had been in Newark 


trunks 


lately,” do I hear you say? 
Nor have they! This was the 
circus given on July Fourth at 
Newark, New Jersey, by the 
children of the public play- 
grounds who under the direc- 
tion of Mr. V. K. Brown, Sup- 
erintendent of Recreation, tem- 
porarily transformed them- 
selves into educated mules 
and elephants and did stunts 
of all kinds to the delight of 


thousands of spectators. Tru- 
ly “the greatest show on 
earth”! 


Emergency Playgrounds in 
Boston.—The following letter 
was sent to Mr. Lee a short 
time ago by a leading settle- 
ment worker in Boston, tell- 
ing what one of their recrea- 
tion workers is planning to do 
this summer :— 

“Because there is great likeli- 
hood that the Common will 
be a fairly undesirable place 
this summer, if the country is 
at war, one of our workers is 
busy investigating all avail- 
able space in our neighbor- 
hood. Her idea is to get sev- 
eral people who have back 
yard space in different parts 
of our district to let us put 
in a swing and a slide and a 
sandbox and then permit the 
small children to make use of 
them. She plans also to or- 
ganize games in the school 
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yards in the afternoons. She 
herself would be at large in 
the district—a kind of recrea- 
tion policeman. She has a 
number of high school assist- 
ants to help her at the play 
centers if she succeeds in es- 
tablishing them. Even if the 
Common is usable, we hope 
that it will be possible to car- 
ry out the back yard plaa. 
Besides using the yards as 
playgrounds for the smaller 
children, we hope to secure 
other yards for gardening.” 


Patriotic—In Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, an educational cam- 
paign is being carried on in 
order to keep before the peo- 
ple the necessity of providing 
those things which are for the 
best welfare of the children 
and to avoid the mistakes 
made by European countries 
who, in the rush of war, 
slighted the children’s insti- 
tutions. 

Fresno, although but a city 
of 48,000 people, has seven 
year-round playgrounds, one 
summer playground, and a 
practice playground operated 
during the school year on one 
of the school grounds. ‘Two 
of the year-round playgrounds 
have been opened within the 
last month; one, a donation to 
the city from the Einstein In- 
vestment Company in memor- 
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iam of Louis Einstein, was 
fully equipped with asphalt 
tennis courts, club house, 
wading pool, and all necessary 
apparatus. 

On June 9th, which was the 
children’s day for Liberty 
Bond sales, playground chil- 
dren carried through the 
streets neatly lettered placards 
22x28 inches, on which was 
written, “Have you bought a 
Liberty Bond for your Chil- 
dren—Help your Country and 
Children.” Previously articles 
had been printed in the pa- 
pers explaining to parents the 
advantages of buying a Liber- 
ty Bond for their children, 
thereby helping the country 
and forming a nucleus for a 
fund to secure higher educa- 
tion for their children. 


West Chicago Play Cen- 
ters.—The West Chicago Park 
Commissioners have issued a 
booklet describing present 
practices and developments of 
the past three and one-half 
years. It is hoped thus to 
make the information more 
accessible and distribute it 
more widely than can be done 
by means of an annual report. 
Details of administration and 
activities are given, a special 
account, illustrated, of the an- 
niversary celebration, the Pa- 
geant of the Year. More than 
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a million and a quarter per- 
sons were admitted to the ten 
swimming pools duing the 
season of 1916. 


Potato Clubs.—The Wood- 
craft League of America con- 
ducts a number of farm gar- 
dens, specializing in potato 
clubs. To the first hundred 
members were given seed po- 
tatoes for twenty-four hills. 
Members over eighteen pay a 
membership fee of twenty-five 
cents, which goes toward the 
purchase of prizes for chil- 
dren raising the most pota- 


toes. 


Policemen as Play Lead- 
ers.—One city has tried to 


reduce expenses—and please 


the politicians—by appointing 


play leaders. 
has not been note- 
Because the police 
ideal, traditions, and whole 
point of view is practically op- 
posite, if not antagonistic, to 
the ideals and point of view 
of play supervisors, it is not 
possible to transform police- 
men into successful play lead- 
ers simply by divesting them 
of their uniform and giving 
them a few weeks’ training in 
playground supervision. If 
the fundamental idea of play 
leadership were to keep order, 
quell disturbances, and sup- 
press or punish misconduct, 


policemen as 
Success 
worthy. 


the policeman would make a 
first-class play leader. 

But this is not the ideal 
which the true play director 
has in mind. His purpose is 
so to conduct the recreation 
and play activities on the 
playgrounds and in the parks 
as to eliminate entirely the 
need of police patrol. By fill- 
ing the time of all who fre- 
quent the playgrounds and 
parks with healthy, happy, en- 
joyable forms of recreation, 
the play leader leaves the boys 
and girls no time for mischief 
and idleness and _ resulting 
wrong-doing. Through his 
initiative, games are started, 
sports are supervised, activi- 
ties of all sorts are carried on. 
The entire playground is dom- 
inated by his personality. The 
successful play leader must be 
born with the required tem- 
perament, adaptability, and 
personality; he must be prop- 
erly trained; he must grow 
broader in vision, deeper in 
sympathy; he must be thor- 
oughly alive. The type of 
men generally employed as 
police are not likely to be the 
sort who will appreciate and 
respond to play training and 
to the real play ideals. The 
proper popularizing of the 
playgrounds and parks is pos- 
sible only through expert play 
leadership—through such ser- 
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vice as the average policeman 
is in no way fitted to give. 


Federal Civil Service for 
Recreation.—An examination 
for “specialist in community 
organization (male), $3,000” 
was held in July. A vacancy 
in the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, 
will be filled from this exam- 


ination. The duties are to 
gather and organize informa- 
tion relating to community or- 
ganization and to promote 
such organization especially 
in rural sections with the 
schoolhouse as a center. Edu- 
cation, experience and publi- 
cations or a thesis upon com- 
munity centers were consid- 
ered in the examination. 


THE CHILDREN’S ISLE* 


How GeENEvA, ILLInois, A Town oF THREE THOUSAND SOoUuLSs, 
SOLVED THE PLAYGROUND PRroBLEM 


W. F. Frencu 


In a beautiful Illinois river, within an hour’s ride of Chicago, 
stands The Children’s Isle. This island kingdom, which is perhaps 
the only one of its kind in existence, has been dedicated to the boys 
and girls of Geneva. 

The people of this little town—for it only has about three thou- 
sand inhabitants—believe that their children should have a play- 
ground all their own, a little kingdom to themselves, where they may 
carry on their games and sports without outside interference. And 
they believe, too, that this playground will do much to develop their 
sons and daughters into good men and women. 

It was with this end in view that the champion of the children’s 
cause became one of the three members of the Park Commission of 
Geneva Township. After being legalized by the County Court this 
commission found itself facing a peculiar situation. It had no park, 
no money, and no land. In fact it did not have any assets whatever. 
It existed, and that was all. For a long time it not only lacked the 
active financial help of the community but also its moral support. 
The wealthy land-owners along the river, whose estates were the 
pride of the countryside, were frankly disgusted with the idea. A 
playground was the thing for a city—not for a beautiful country. 


*Courtesy of Country Life in America 
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A place to play—didn’t the children have the whole valley? 
Didn’t the surrounding country fascinate the thousands of picnic 
parties that came out from the city every Sunday and holiday on the 
electric road? Subscribe to such a thing, or vote in favor of it? 
Certainly not! Why deface the natural beauty of the valley with 
cindered playgrounds, the product of factory and tenement districts ? 

Those arguments sounded logical, and at first thought it did 
seem very foolish to put a playground into the beautiful scenery of 
the Fox River Valley. Magnificent grounds and gardens meet the 
eye at every turn—acres of flowers and rows upon rows of green- 
houses. Certainly a playground would be sadly out of place there— 
but so were the children. There were too many tempting flowers 
that must not be picked, too many inviting boats that must not be 
clambered into, too many half hidden rose-covered arbors not to be 
explored, and altogether too many “keep off the grass” signs. 

But the owners could not do otherwise. A handful of children 
could demolish the results of the summer’s work of the landscape 
artists and gardeners in no time. These were private grounds and the 
owners were considerate to permit the public to enter at all. But 
such a privilege was not kindness to children—it was merely a tan- 
talizing temptation. There were swimming pools in which they could 
not swim, ponds in which they could not wade, fish which they could 
not catch, and fruit that they must not pick. Certainly no one 
could ask or expect that the children be allowed to run wild over the 
costly grounds—yet, where were the children to play? 

The wooded island out in the middle of the river—right in the 
very heart of town—was clearly the answer. As it stood it was 
inaccessible—the children could not reach it except in boats, and 
then they found it full of swamps and undergrowth. But the com- 
missioners felt that if it could be cleaned up and a bridge put over, 
it would solve their problem, so they went to work with that idea in 
mind. 

But as the city council was struggling with obstinate problems 
that it considered a great deal more vital than the establishing of a 
park or playground, the commissioners were compelled to shelve 
their plan. For two years the champion of the children’s rights 
movement used his office as alderman to further other features of 
improvement for the town and withheld his pet until conditions were 
ripe for its presentation. 

But in the meantime he and his brother park commissioners 
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were not idle. They went before the Commercial Club and claimed 
the right to its support. They called its attention to the fact that 
the river cut the town in two; that the residents of the east side and 
the residents of the west side did not mingle freely; that the chil- 
dren went to different schools and were not brought into common 
contact—in fact that the town represented a collection of individuals 
rather than a cooperative community. 

They argued that if a universal playground could be placed 
where it would be equally accessible to both factions, it would serve 
as a melting pot for the youngsters and promise a unified town for 
the future generation—if it did not accomplish that in a very short 
time by bringing the elders together through the interest in their 
children. If Catcher Oscar Swanson is receiving the offerings of 
Pitcher Mike Kelly several times a week, it is difficult for the 
seniors Swanson and Kelly not to acquire at least a casual acquaint- 
ance. 

This sounded reasonable; but how was the Commercial Club 
to know that the children would go to the island to play? That was 
just the question which the commission was waiting for. If the 
Commercial Club would subscribe enough to throw a temporary 
foot-bridge across from the mainland to the island and pay the ex- 
penses incurred, the commission would give a picnic and play-day to 
the children—just to see how they would take it. 

The picnic proved a great success. It seemed that every child 
in the township had responded. There was no doubt that the chil- 
dren were anxious to have a place to play within reasonable dis- 
tance of their homes. 

The commissioners had shrewdly figured that if they could 
show the poor people of the community where their children would 
have a chance to enjoy, on the island, advantages which they them- 
selves had never known, this would win their support. If it was to 
be merely a beauty spot, a place for automobile parties to picnic, 
they would vote against it, but if it was really for their children, 
that was a different matter. A petition in favor of the commission’s 
idea was circulated on the day of the picnic and was signed by prac- 
tically every poor voter in the community who had children, and a 
goodly percentage of them were on the island that day. 

This brought the plan squarely before the city council and de- 
manded their attention. But could the island be bought, provided 
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the necessary money was secured? Frankly the council did not 
think it practical. 

But again the commission was prepared. They had an option 
on the island and it could be bought for $2,500. The commissioners 
had not nourished their idea for three years to let up now that they 
had caught the public’s attention. They persistently besieged the 
council and citizens of their town, and though at first they received 
scant encouragement from the property owners of the valley, they 
were finally told to go ahead and get estimates as to the amount 
necessary to prepare it for park and playground purposes. 

The commission’s findings were that with the practice of rigid 
economy, $15,000 would suffice to purchase the island, clear and 
level it, and equip it with the necessary apparatus. Accordingly it 
was slated for the next election, when the necessary sum was voted 
for the purpose of acquiring the island and developing it into a 
park and playground. After purchasing the island, they had less 
than $13,000 with which to finish the work on the grounds, build the 
bridge and stairs, buy apparatus, dredge the river, and erect the 
field house. 

About this time a new commissioner was elected, whose ex- 
perience gained in the building of two beautiful homes had given 
him practical knowledge of landscape gardening. In fact he had 
furnished the constructive power to build up one of America’s most 
beautiful communities and had been instrumental in staging the 
Greek Players there. 

The new commissioner called into consultation a famous land- 
scape artist who had done considerable work for him and who was 
at that time in charge of an enormous park system of a large city. 
But the expert proved of no assistance, and after he had made a 
few visits to the little town, for which he charged what was no 
doubt a nominal fee for him, the commission was forced to give up 
the idea of his cooperation. 

“The trouble with my friend,” said the new commissioner, “was 
that he was used to having his park commission say to him: ‘Here’s 
a couple of hundred thousand dollars. Go out and trim the hedges 
and cut the grass.’ He could not realize that we were actually 
limited to $15,000. He was firm in his conviction that if we spent all 
we had on a wading pool, or something of that kind, the township 
would promptly vote us more. But we knew better!” 

Deciding that they must depend upon themselves alone and 
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lay out their park and playground without outside assistance, the 
commissioners ordered an engineering company to make a survey 
and topographic map of the island, and to furnish estimates for a 
bridge and stairway. The stairway was to be of concrete to match 
the large arch bridge, which is the main thoroughfare of the little 
town and connects the east and west sides. This stairway was to 
extend from the large arch bridge to the swampy land below, 
through which a road was to be built and a walk laid to the small 
bridge that was to span the river between the island and the swamp 
land. Estimates on several styles of bridges and stairways were re- 
ceived by the commission. 

But then winter took a hand, and they were compelled to re- 
strict their operations to the cutting away and burning of under- 
brush. By spring the island was pretty well cleared and a path 
had been cut through and a road built across the tree-covered swamp 
land. 

There were spots to be leveled and low places to be filled on the 
island also, and so another month passed before the commissioners 
were again able to turn their attention to the swampy arm of the 
mainland which was to constitute the approach to their domain, and 
which had always been considered a malaria and mosquito breeder, 
a menace to the community. No one claimed this spot—in fact 
no one would admit being in anyway interested in it. 

The commission was surely a representative one if such a thing 
ever existed. One of its members was a merchant, another post- 
master, and the third a successful lawyer. Business, politics, and 
law—certainly a formidable combination. What one could not 
think of another invariably grasped. It was the lawyer who recog- 
nized the necessity for building stone retaining walls around the 
island, as it really is a silt deposit held together by the roots of the 
old trees, which were threatened by the constant washing of the 
river; and for extending a wall out into the river from the swamp 
land to protect the bridge from the ice. 

Then, as this arm was extended out into the river for the 
bridge’s protection, the thought came to the lawyer, the new member 
of the commission: “Why can’t we fill in this mosquito hole and 
turn it into a pleasing approach to our island? Nobody claims it; 
why shouldn’t we take it for the public?” He could not answer 
that question—neither could the commission. So they determined 
to reclaim the swamp. 
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But they were doing a great many more things than they had 
originally planned, and their funds were so low that they could not 
afford to spend the sum which a contractor would consider mighty 
slim for the reclaiming of that land. Yet they wanted the land. 

While these commissioners were busy men and able to give only 
their evenings and Sundays to the upbuilding of the island, they 
found time to solve the problems that confronted them, and this 
one met its solution in turn. Not far from the island the electric 
road to Chicago had made a cut and left a large pile of dirt behind. 
It did not take the commission long to find some one who could get 
that dirt from the electric road free of charge. Nor did it take them 
a great while to locate a contractor public-spirited enough to offer to 
haul the dirt for twenty-five cents a cubic yard—hardly enough to 
pay for the horses. 

For six weeks a number of teams were constantly engaged in 
hauling this dirt—and then the commission had a good, firm five 
acres to show for the swampy arm of the mainland. 

That was only one of the many plunges that the commission 
took into the realm of economy. It is, in fact, claimed that every 
one who did work for them lost money on his contract. 

A capable young graduate from a horticultural school, a student 


of landscape gardening and tree dentistry, was hired to superintend 
the work, under the direction of the commission. Two weeks of his 
time proved sufficient to put the trees on the island in excellent shape 
and to convert the dead timber into artistic benches and flower 


stands. 

3ut though the commission demanded the bottom prices on 
everything, they also demanded that whatever went into the island, 
whether workmanship or materials, should be the very best obtain- 
able. The field house erected on the west shore of the island is an 
illustration of this fact. It is built to last—built of the best materials 
to be had. Its design is simple, but artistic; its structure small, but 
roomy and solid. This building complete, with plumbing and extras, 
cost $5,320. It is 68 feet long and 44 feet wide, with a 15-foot ter- 
race, and is built of rough pressed brick in four colors to the window 
sills; above that it is of hollow tile coated with plaster. It has an 
open loggia 36 x 44 feet, so arranged that it can be closed in the 
winter by hanging removable wooden doors. One wing of this 
building contains a locker room and toilet for men (this with an eye 
to the future swimming pool to be provided on the island), and the 
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other wing is given over for a rest room and toilet for the women. 
The open loggia and wide porches, with their waist-high walls, 
offer ample shelter in bad weather and an excellent place for danc- 
ing. 

The architect who designed this building was impressed with 
the necessity for economy and usefulness, but was at the same time 
given to understand that the building must contain neither cheap ma- 
terials nor poor workmanship. In the summer the removable doors 
of the loggia are stored in the attic of the field house and in the 
winter the playground apparatus reposes there. 

It was the politician that scored heavily in the purchasing of the 
playground apparatus. He stumped the playgrounds of the neigh- 
boring cities for suggestions—and he got them. When he had de- 
termined just what was wanted he went after the very bottom 
prices—and he got them, too. 

The final result of this campaign was that the Children’s Isle 
now contains as full an equipment of apparatus as is to be found in 
almost any city playground and the cost of this equipment was but 
$600. 

A double tennis-court was built and equipped for $75. 

The present broad, shrub-covered approach to the island bears 
‘little resemblance to the old swamp that trailed from under the 
bridge, and the beautiful island itself holds promise of glorious days 
\for the children, the young folks, and the old people. 





Wreckreation.—So it ought to be spelled to fit the brand that a 
lot of young people are engaging in.—“Friendly Chat’ Davenport, 
Iowa, April, 1917 





COMMUNITY SINGING CONFERENCE 


Early in the summer an interesting conference was held in 
New York City, drawing together from the nation leaders in 
what almost amounts to a new play activity and this conference 
was able to demonstrate the faith that was in it, for it not only 
theorized and exchanged experiences but, on occasions, sang. The 
most notable of these occasions was the singing of Haydn’s Creation 
at the Hippodrome with a chorus of 1500, members of the com- 
munity choruses of New York and nearby New Jersey towns, 
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followed by patriotic and folk songs, in which the whole audience of 
5,000 joined. 

Park Commissioner Cabot Ward, of New York, spoke of the 
mobilization of the spirit through music and of the tremendous 
force for Americanization in community singing. Arthur Farwell 
sketched the development of the “music school settlement” move- 
ment. Now in America a collective voice is rapidly finding itself 
and in this voice the nation has begun to speak. Crude and awk- 
ward today it finds refinement tomorrow and creates the beginning 
of a nation which shall know the beautiful in music and voice the 
national soul in music of its own. Professor Peter W. Dykema 
spoke on The Relation of Schools and Colleges to Community 
Music. 

Kate Douglas Wiggins told of helping to develop community 
music in Maine, developing the “spirit of togetherness” so much 
needed. In Saco County, the farmers drive many miles to the 
“sing,” the oldest member being seventy years old. Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell outlined the pageantry of Peterborough, saying that 
community singing and pageantry should go hand-in-hand. Percy 
Mackaye said it was the dream of his life to combine community 
music and community drama, two great vital forces which are real- 
ly one. He then read a poem he had written for the occasion, en- 
titled The Choral Spirit. 

John Collier discussed Music in Relation to Americanization. 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munity Music of the National Council of Women of the United 
States, representing twenty-seven national organizations of women, 
said that many women through the influence of musical clubs have 
begun to think of music and the drama as a means of supplying 
recreation for all. Education in music and in recreation should be 
provided through the public schools, since it is the concern of the 
state that the citizen should be educated for leisure as well as for 
work. 

Mrs. Campbell later gave on behalf of her committee 10,000 
song books for the use of soldiers in training camps; a member of 
the committee increased the number to 50,000. This gift created 
great enthusiasm at the conference. 

Arthur Nevin, Professor of Music in the University of Kansas, 
reported twenty-five community choruses organized in Kansas; 
fifteen other cities have asked for help in organizing. Usually a 
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community singing committee is formed with a president, vice-pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer and a board of about ten, scattered 
throughout the city, so they can keep a personal touch to prevent 
people from dropping out for small cause. Twenty-five cents per 
member usually covers all expenses, that for music being the largest 
item, though this has been decreased by circulating music libraries 
provided by the Kansas University Chorus. Professor Nevin then 
gets after the music teachers, tells them it is the cheapest sort of 
advertising—-and it is, for many people are stimulated to take les- 
sons and get down to earnest study. Members come from miles 
about; one farmer with a good tenor voice couldn’t make the 
meetings in bad weather so the farmers got together and had good 
roads built! 

Parsons and Colony will have community buildings for meet- 
ing place and concerts as a result of interest in community singing. 
Parsons has voted $150,000 in bonds for the building and $2,000 
for a director. Colony has voted $8,000 for its building. 

Miss Frances Brundage, representing the Civic Music Associa- 
tion of Chicago, outlined their plan of using the neighborhood 
centers and schools for music. The musical directors receive five 
dollars an evening but as they are all persons who easily command 
five dollars for a half hour, it is plain they are not working for 
money alone. Edward Collins has had splendid results with chil- 
dren’s choruses, with which he eliminates the brasses and forms the 
children in a hollow square with the musicians in the center. Thus 
the children’s voices are not drowned out. 

Lee F. Hanmer, of the War Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, spoke at length of the Commission’s work in 
music for soldiers. This work will be discussed at length in a 
later issue of THE PLAYGROUND. 

Claude Bragdon, of Rochester, described the five “song and 
light” festivals that have been given, three in Rochester, two in 
New York, in which all city lights were screened, lights placed in 
the trees, the audience in darkness. 
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THE RELATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES TO COM- 
MUNITY MUSIC* 


Peter W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


No subject in the curriculum has been more sensitive to the 
modern socializing influence in education than music. In fact, it is 
this very influence that is aiding music to come into its own. Al- 
though essentially social by nature, music in the schools had grown 
half-hearted in its insistence upon this important phase of its in- 
fluence because it had so long been evaluated by standards set up 
for the individualistic studies of the school. It frequently seemed 
to the musician that he would never be able to get his subject to 
count adequately in the schools until he could give examinations in 
it which should parallel those given by the teacher of history and 
science. The struggles of pedagogues to make music examinable 
forms one of the sorriest chapters in education—a chapter, alas, 
that is by no means as yet completed. But with the coming of the 
idea that education must concern itself not only with the making of 
keen intellectual individuals but of socially minded and willed citi- 
zens, music felt a reviving influence. This was the spirit which it 
had been nursing for many years and therefore it welcomed en- 
thusiastically this social emphasis of the newer education. No 
longer was it necessary to consider only definitely measurable tech- 
nical details; the uniting, radiating, strength-giving, social influence 
of singing good songs in chorus, heretofore regarded largely as an 
unimportant by-product or at least as the sugar-coating for the 
essential pill of technical grind, was now gradually elevated to a 
position of importance. Today it gives promise of soon being con- 
sidered the one great aim of school music. School music may soon 
mean, primarily, frequent good singing of good songs. 


— a As soon as this social idea took possession of 
Supervisors Have musical educators, they began to see that it was 
Discussed going to lead to many unexpected results. The 

gradual adjustment to the new idea is well shown in the reports of 

their various conventions. As I write, I have before me volumes of 
the Proceedings of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference for 
the last seven years, and those of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation for the last eleven years. In the earliest volume of the 


*Extracts from paper read before the National Conference on Com- 
munity Music, Hotel Astor, New York City, Thursday, May 31, 1917 
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former which I have been able to obtain, I find the supervisors are 
concerning themselves with something quite outside their own 
traditional field, and are discussing music in Sunday Schools. There 
is a report also on music in high schools in which much attention is 
given to the question of credit for private music study carried on 
outside of school. In the 1913 volume, there are addresses on 
Music and the Social Problem; The Sociological Value of Music; 
The Relation of Music to Festivals and Pageants. Here also ap- 
pears that most significant beginning, the first list of eighteen 
songs to be learned throughout the schools so as to get all America 
to know at least a few songs. In the 1914 volume, the committee 
which had this list in charge reports now that it has published the 
pamphlet of Eighteen Songs for Community Singing and has thus 
well under way the movement for singing, not only by children but 
by adults. In the 1915 volume, the report shows, in addition to an 
address by Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton on The 
Place of Music in Education and another by W. P. Kent on 
Music for Every Man, that there was an entire session devoted to 
the subject of Community Music in Its Relation to the Supervisors 
of Music. In the 1916 volume, there are reports of a large number 
of musical activities carried on by the school supervisors outside of 
the schools, including community orchestras and bands, violin 
classes. An entire session is given over to a discussion of the 
topic How a Supervisor May Aid in Making His Community Musi- 
cal. In the 1917 volume, two sessions are devoted to, first, How to 
Extend Music into Institutions Which at Present Have Little or 
None, and second, How to Cause the Present General Interest in 
Community Music to Develop into Permanent Art Manifestations. 


Musical educators have recognized that the fu- 
Significant De- ture of the nation rests with the children. They 
velopments ‘ Z : 

therefore in turning their thoughts to the greater 
socialization of music—which is what we understand the essential 
note of community music to be—have felt that permanent founda- 
tions can be made only by wise work with children, that in other 
words, the most important material to be shaped is the child—and 
of necessity, the trainers of the child. This is no insignificant prob- 
lem. Lowell Mason, the father both of American church and school 
music, would hardly believe that since he labored to introduce music 
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into the schools of Boston something over a half century ago, there 
has arisen in the public schools an army of special teachers of music 
in the school that is fast approaching a 10,000 enrollment mark, and 
that they are working with 20,000,000 or more school children. In 
fact, about half of all the children of school age in the country are 
already receiving systematic instruction in music at public expense. 
{n many of the best school systems this means that at the end of the 
elementary school period, practically all of the children are able to 
sing adequately their part in three and four-part music, and that 
in the high school they enter easily and capably into the giving of 
standard oratorios and operas such as the Creation, Messiah, Elijah, 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, Aida, Faust, and music of similar diffi- 
culty. Whatever the defects of this system—and of these I shall 
have a word to say later—a large number of the school children of 
the country are at least being taught to render vocal music with 
considerable ease and accuracy. 


Much is being done also to make the children 
Training Good = good listeners to music. The phonograph is be- 
coming almost as frequent in the schools as the 
world globe. Many schools have already introduced fairly well 


Listeners 


worked out courses in music appreciation, and in a much larger 
number of schools frequent opportunity is given the children to 
hear good records even if they are presented in a somewhat hit or 
miss way. In some school systems as, for instance, in Minneapolis 
and St. Louis, series of orchestral concerts by the symphony or- 
chestra have been arranged in the various high schools, particularly 
for the children. On special occasions these orchestras unite with 
the children in the giving of elaborate concerts. In fact, it is a 
usual procedure with such orchestras as the New York Symphony, 
the Russian Symphony, the Minneapolis, the Chicago, and others 
which make spring tours, to devote all or a portion of at least one of 
their concerts to the accompanying of a great chorus of children in 
the rendering of some cantata. Frequently, this is a smple, tuneful 
work which such as Fletcher’s The Walrus and the Carpenter, 
West’s Mayday Revels, Beloit’s Into the World, Busch’s May, or 
similar works. But not infrequently it is something as difficult as 
Pierne’s Children’s Crusade which children from the Minneapolis 
elementary schools prepared and rendered with their local sym- 
phony orchestra within six weeks, or Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast 
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which a chorus from the Topeka high school prepared in five weeks. 
All of these agencies are placing children in touch with good music 
and are thus assisting them to form the right kind of tastes. 

The high schools, moreover, are continuing the work of the 
elementary schools with choruses and glee clubs, bands and orches- 
tras, and to an increasing extent, courses in theory, harmony, ap- 
preciation, and even special lessons in voice or an instrument, as a 
part of their regular high school studies. In the larger number of 
cases, however, these special students are being taken care of by 
the system of granting credit in the high school for work done out- 
side the school with private teachers. 


Making Instru- <A _ significant recent movement, however, for 
— greater instrumental study by the children in the 
eral schools has been that of class instruction in violin 
and other instruments. From New York and Boston to Oak- 
land and Los Angeles, there are hundreds of towns in which after- 
schools classes on the various instruments are held, and the chil- 
dren receive for a fee of ten to twenty-five cents, instruction which 
heretofore has been out of their reach. By this means, thousands 
if not tens of thousands of children in this country are learning 
to play instruments, who, but for this movement, would probably 
never have had any instruction other than the vocal work of the 
regular school course. In not a few cities such as Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Cincnnati, Ohio, this instruction is given absolutely 
free to the children. In these cities, instructors are paid by the 
city board of education to give free lessons in violin, cello, wind 
and brass instruments. The casual visitor has a feeling that at 
least half the children in some of these towns are being prepared 
for orchestra and small ensemble playing. This type of school 
work is much more common in the West than the music 
school settlement idea which has obtained such a stronghold in the 
larger cities of the East. I am very glad to pay my tribute to the 
music school settlement idea, both for the remarkable work it has 
done in its own field and because I believe it has been largely influ- 
ential in the development of this instrumental work in the public 
schools. 


These various developments together with others 
The Unity of All which I shall not take time to discuss—such as 
These Endeavors gt : ‘ 

the significant movement for the introduction of 
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music instruction into the rural schools and the many vigorous 
efforts to give music a more important place in institutions of 
higher learning—will show that the elementary and advanced schools 
and colleges are doing much to make music a larger factor in the 
life of the individual community and the nation at large through 
preparing the children and youth, the future citizens, to love music 
ardently yet wisely, and to have considerable power in producing it. 


But this is not the sum total of their endeavors; 
they recognize that there is a large element in 
our population, the adults, who will never be 
children again and who cannot be reached through the usual school 
and college channels. Starting with the parent and teacher’s asso- 
ciations which are now a common extension of school activities 
and which represent the first formal step in the recognition of the 
larger social field of the teacher, efforts have proceeded until now 
the supervisors of music in the public schools are recognizing and 
acknowledging by their actions that their field is not the school- 
room only but the community at large; that in many instances they 
must willingly or unwillingly assume almost the role of city mu- 
sician. So we find the teacher of the children filling many other 
positions after leaving the schoolroom—singing in and directing 
a church choir, playing in or leading the city band or orchestra, 
organizing and inspiring the local choral society, assisting in carry- 
ing on a course of musical entertainments for the general public, 
urging funds for band concerts by the local organizations, 
trying to raise the standard of music in moving pictures 
houses, interesting the parents in having music in their homes 
and in the last few years, starting “community sings”. As a con- 
sequence, men like Will Earhart of Pittsburgh, Pa., Charles H. 
Miller of Lincoln, Neb., Hamlin E. Cogswell of Washington, D. C., 
and Glenn H. Woods of Oakland, California, become practically 
municipal officers charged with one aspect of the life of the entire 
community. But they do not stand alone. Hardly a progressive 
supervisor of music can be found who is not engaged in some and 
frequently all of the above activities. The school music teachers 
of the land have in the last three or four years made literally mil- 
lions of adults join in singing. 


Going beyond 
the School 
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Sli, on The universites, the colleges, the normal schools, 
Higher In- have had their special work to do. The music 
otetuttone courses in many of them have felt the spirit 
of social service and have adapted themselves to it in a 
greater or less degree. Special courses in community music 
have been established in several leading institutions. These courses 
have become so popular that the summer schools conducted by the 
music publishing houses include this year as part of the material 
which they offer, something which aims to cover the same ground. 
But there is considerable haziness as to what should be done. One 
of the firms describes its course in community music in terms typical 
of the variety of ideas as to what this term includes. It may interest 
you to know that community music includes the following subheads: 
the kindergarten—rhythmic play and games ; the school—musicales, 
operettas, cantatas; the playground—folk games; the individual— 
applied music; the settlement—pageants, festivals; the home, the 
child, the youth, the family, the church. Some of you may be in- 
terested to know where this modest course in connection with four 
others of at least as large dimensions, may all be covered inside of 
four weeks! 


The point of view of the university courses with 
which I am familiar has been primarily the clari- 
Community fying of the problem, the discovering some uni- 


The Aim of Univer- 
sity Courses in 


ae fying idea in the multitude of endeavors variously 


and vigorously acclaimed as community music and secondly, this 
unifying idea having been found, the formulating of principles and 
even precepts of practice. Regarding the first point the course has 
endeavored to show that the essential new element in the commun- 
ity music movement is not the developing of new material, although 
some new material will undoubtedly be involved, but the seeking of 
a new end—namely the democratizing of music. The focus of en- 
deavor now is the social aspect of music; larger numbers of in- 
dividuals and larger segments of each individual’s being are to be 
involved. More people and more of the people is the slogan. Music 
is to dwell more intimately with more folks. It is to be less a thing 
apart from life—less a pleasant but comparatively unimportant 
amusement ; more a vital inspirational brotherhood, fellowship, or in 
a word, socializing, force. Community music is insisting that the 
same ideal that is breaking down the barriers between king and sub- 
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jects and creating new republics shall banish the false aristocracy 
which has so long reigned in its field. It recognizes that in the peo- 
ple as a whole there is a power of imagination, of idealism, of spirit- 
uality, which has not been utilized, in fact hardly discovered in 
America, and asserts that through music better than through any 
other means, this may be brought into vigorous nation-reviving 
force. It maintains that we have not yet done justice to music for 
the people—which they shall hear—; music of the people—which 
groups of the more talented ones shall produce—; nor music by the 
people—the great all-inclusive mass which can and should find 
itself through utterance in music. The developing of every form 
of music which will aid in stirring the idealism of the nation as a 
whole rather than a few selected individuals—this, as the teachers 
of community music have sensed it—is the meaning of the present 
movement. The point of view regarding subject matter having 
been determined, the question of what to do with the students in the 
courses arises. The answer has been that the new element to be 
given the students in addition to the investigation and classification 
of material is, first, the developing in the student of the social point 
of view, the caring for people; second, a study of the means for 
making this point of view effective. 


— The developing of leaders is undoubtedly the 
lem—Developing most difficult problem in the spreading of 
Leaders the right type of community music activities. 
It is a complicated problem if one endeavors to include in 
the process all the various elements which should go to the making 
of a proper leader of community music. It is far less complicated 
if one recognizes that the community music leader is simply a mu- 
sician with enthusiasm, social aptitude, and executive powers. A 
comparatively short training will produce a good community music 
leader if he has sufficient musicianship and social qualifications be- 
fore he starts. The*courses in community music have heretofore 
been built on this latter idea. Mr. Ray G. Edwards of Ruskin, 
Florida, advocates the holding of state normal courses of one 
month in length to instruct prospective leaders in the duties and 
opportunities of the city musician or music director. The normal 
schools and the departments of public school music in the universi- 
ties are gradually including special attention to larger community 
endeavors in the regular training courses for music teachers. In 
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several universities, there have been offered to the general student, 
courses in community music ;—Wisconsin, Columbia, Montana— 
to name three with which I have had personal relations. 


Direct Work with [In addition to helping develop leaders, the 
the People also . ne 

Carried on by Higher Universities, colleges, and normal schools have 
Institutions done much direct work in assisting the people to 
help themselves. In several states—Wisconsin, Indiana, North Dako- 
ta, Colorado, Minnesota, Kansas, the universities conduct bureaus 
of lectures and entertainments which provide at a minimum cost 
musical entertainments of a worthy character. In other words, they 
endeavor to perform the functions of a high class Chautauqua bu- 
reau with the commercial aspects eliminated. By this means many 
communities hear instrumental and vocal quartets, trios, and soloists 
which, without the low rates, due to an economically planned tour and 
small management fees, would be quite impossible for them. Pack- 
age libraries combined with slides and films from the department of 
visual instruction, provide lectures on music, with illustrations for 
the eye, and, through loaned records, for the ear. In this connec- 
tion one of the talking machine houses has provided records espec- 
ially made so that they will serve as accompaniments for community 
singing. As a result in hundreds of rural communities, people are 
singing community songs without piano, without leader, without 
any help other than that given by the records. In three or four of 
the middle western states, some one connected with the state edu- 
cational system gives all or a large part of his time to the one pur- 
pose of stimulating community music endeavors—Mr. Arthur Nevin 
in Kansas, Mr. W. W. Norton in North Dakota, Mr. Edgar B. Gor- 
don in Wisconsin, being three that are particularly worthy of men- 
tion. No small part of the work of all such leaders has been made 
successful through the intelligent response and hearty assistance 
given by the various women’s clubs. The State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs now very generally have active committees on com- 
munity music. 


These are some of the activities which may show 
The Heart of It that the schools and colleges are now and for 
several years have been intensely interested 
and active in forwarding musical activities among the people. 
Most of what has been done has been wisely carried out and 
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may well be continued in the future. If there is one criti- 
cism on the whole system, it is that during the earlier years 
in nearly all instruction and at present in too much of it, there has 
been lacking that one thing which the more recent advocates of 
community music have insisted upon, namely, a spontaneous joy and 
enthusiasm for singing and the insistence upon music as a means 
both of expressing the deepest sentiments of mankind and a potent 
means for the binding of people into a more sympathetic whole. 
Music has been too much a formal, isolated amusement, not enough 
a vital, social force. It is surprising to note how much music there 
has been and how little music life; how much outward semblance, 
how little inward existence. No more heartening and yet in a way 
pathetic experience has been mine than to witness the simple joy 
which has gradually crept into the lives of musicians who have 
been led by singing together to realize that music had some use for 
them besides furnishing a livelihood. They had taught music so 
long and talked about it so much that it had become a thing apart 
from themselves. Like the blasé European guides before nature’s 
wonders, they had pointed out the wonders so often to others, that 
they had lost all appreciation for them. And it needed only 
the words and especially the attitude of a sincere, sensitive leader 
who relieved them of their professional shackles for a time and 
helped them to be just themselves, to bring them in touch with that 
which never fails, the heart throb of a simple tried song of the 
people. 

The schools and colleges need everything that the present Con- 
ference can give to them. I am sure that they are anxious to have 
the new life which is surging through this group, the divine spirt 
of the brotherhood of song, and the beauty and inspiration of all 
great music. 


RECREATION CONFERENCE IN DULUTH 


At a conference held in May under the auspices of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, a committee of 
representative citizens from various cities in Minnesota was ap- 
pointed to confer with committees in other communities of the state 
to work for the passage of a law for physical training and play for 
all Minnesota school pupils. 
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Representatives from the “range” towns spoke of the difficulty 
of finding space for playgrounds where the standard lot is but 
twenty-five feet, often with two or three houses built upon it. Often 
both back and front open spaces are given up to gardens, while the 
children play in the street. The usual school playground is about 200 
feet square, regardless of the number of children the building ac- 
commodates. In Hibbing, the original townsite of eighty acres is 
surrounded on three sides by open pit mines, so there is no chance to 
enlarge without going out of town. 

Great enthusiasm has been shown for gardening this year. 
Some of the mining companies, as well as the school boards, have 
made land available and hundreds of plots are under cultivation. 

In all of the towns represented, Eveleth, Hibbing, Cloquet and 
Duluth, there is a general recognition of the importance of leader- 
ship. All have made, or are about to make, arrangements for a 
year-round recreation secretary. Recesses with play leaders on 
hand have been developed in Eveleth and Duluth. A “monitor sys- 
tem” has been very successful in Duluth. Mr. Batchelor, the rec- 
reation secretary, met the monitors of each district and taught them 
about 150 games and how to teach these games to others. In Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, unusual results have been secured in gardening 
by having the play leader in the schools responsible for home 
gardens, so the school organization carries over into the summer. 
The county fair also acts as an incentive, as prizes are given for the 
school products. 

Part of the recreation leadership in Duluth is provided by the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. Plans 
are being made for sending a play leader at the noon hour to va- 
cant lots near industrial centers. Lawns and gardens have been 
offered the Y. W. C. A. for Sunday afternoons. 

Bishop McGolrick spoke of the relation of play to the spiritual 
life. Mr. Ayers, of Ely, spoke of the enthusiasm with which his 
community is making ready for the coming of the worker of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, who is to help 
make play more vital to the people and Mr. Vaughan, of Chisholm, 
expressed his appreciation of the work done in Chisholm and of 
the spirit underlying all the work of the Association 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER WORK OF THE TRI-CITIES 
LA SALLE, PERU, OGLESBY, ILLINOIS 


Comprehensive recreation, welfare and other community work 
has been done by the Illinois cities—Peru, La Salle and Oglesby— 
through the La Salle-Peru Township High School. The high 
school in itself was rather notable, though a number of other similar 
iustitutions are in operation in the State of Illinois in which, through 
a flexible interpretation of the term educational, the activities have 
gradually been extended to include recreational, civic and commun- 
ity interests of all sorts, supported by taxation. 


In October, 1912, a proposition was submitted 
The Proposition to the Township Board of Education by the 

Honorable F. W. Matthiessen of La Salle, offer- 
ing as a gift certain real estate and $75,000 for a recreation build- 
ing to be run in connection with the Township High School 
and to serve as a community center. The Township Board 
was to maintain the work. The donor also stipulated that the town- 
ship was to vote a bond issue of $25,000 which amount was to be 
used for improvements much needed in the high school, and by 
a public election to declare its willingness to support the center. 


The Board immediately took action and the election resulted in 
the almost unanimous acceptance of the proposition. The plans 
provided for a recreation building; for many improvements in the 
main building, including a large auditorium, a new biology labora- 
tory, new offices for the principal; for a new heating system in a 
separate building directly back of the manual training building; for 
the rewiring of the entire plant. 


The principal feature of the recreation building 
ee Recreation is the gymnasium, which is 53x 106 feet, and 
uilding ? : 

contains a playing space for basket ball 70x 35 

feet. About twelve feet above the floor is the balcony, which is 

used both for spectators and for a running track. No part of the 

basket-ball floor is underneath the gallery. The gymnasium equip- 
ment is quite complete, having cost some $3,000. 

On the first floor is a room 26x50 feet, which at some later date 

will be used as a library, but which at the present time is utilized 

for many purposes, such as wrestling, a boys’ game-room, rest- 
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room and serving room at dances. The history room is also on 
this floor. On the second floor are the music and art rooms. These 
three rooms are also used for most of the dramatic, musical and 
social organizations, meeting in the building after school hours. 

Downstairs is the swimming pool, which is 60x25 feet. Along 
the east side are eight dressing booths and eight showers. South of 
the pool are seventy steel lockers arranged to form a hollow square, 
the enclosed space being used as a dressing room. Nearby is the 
locker-cage, which contains about six hundred fibre locker-boxes 
arranged in rows and numbered, providing a locker-box for every 
person using the gymnasium. In this box is kept the owner’s ath- 
letic clothing. With the box a key to a locker is given, and after the 
person has finished, he returns the box and key to the cage whcre 
they are kept safely under lock. This system saves considerable 
locker room. 

The room originally intended for the bowling alley is 16x86 feet, 
and at the present time is used as a drying room for the women’s 
bathing suits. The alleys will be installed in the near future 
The electric exhaust fan which ventilates the entire building is lo- 
cated at the end of the bowling alley room. Another room on the 
ground floor, 26x20, is used as a dressing room for the ‘varsity 
athletic teams of the high school. This room contains lockers ar- 
ranged along the walls. 

Work was started on the building in June, 1913, and the 
changes in the main building were completed in time for the opening 
of school in September of the same year, with the exception of the 
auditorium, which was not finished till several months later. The 
recreation building was practically completed in February, but de- 
lay in the installation of the gymnasium apparatus postponed the 
opening until March 23, 1914. 


The new athletic field includes two tennis 
Le a courts, a five-lap cinder track, baseball diamond, 

football gridiron, jumping and vaulting pits, and 
an open air bathing pool, 100x 50 feet. Sufficient space is also 
available for a playground. This entire field is also the gift of 
Mr. Matthiessen and is used not only for high school athletics and 
social center events but for field and track sports for the entire town- 
ship as well. 
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The first work attempted was that of organizing 
gymnasium classes among the high school 
students. At the same time the high school track 
squad began preliminary indoor practice and with the approach of 
warm weather the swimming pool was opened to the students. 
Practically the entire school took advantage of these facilities from 
the start. The first attempt at work outside the school was made 
in April when a Saturday morning gymnasium class was organized 
for the boys of the neighborhood, whose demands for admittance 
had become very insistent. 


The Work 
Started 


During the summer of 1914 gymnasium and swimming privi- 
leges were offered to both children and adults and the following fall 
gymnasium work for grade and parochial school children in the 
afternoon and Saturday and evening classes in swimming and physi- 
cal training were added. 


All of the children’s activities are included in the grade and 
parochial school athletic league, whose membership consists of nine 
public grade schools and seven parish schools. Besides the classes a 
number of league and championship meets are conducted, with 
trophies for the winning team; proficiency tests with gold, silver, 
and bronz medals as a reward, are given monthly for boys and 
girls. A monogram of white felt containing the letters S. C. is 
awarded to boys who swim 120 yards and a similar monogram to 
girls who swim 60 yards. One direct result of these proficiency 
tests has been the appearance of home-made apparatus for jumping 
and chinning in many back yards, where the children of the neigh- 
borhood can get in trim for the next medal contests. 

The Indoor Baseball League, organized that autumn, consisting 
of eight teams representing widely diversified interests as the West- 
ern Clock Company, the Rexall Drug Store, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Just We Social Club, the Y. M. C. A. Club, High School 
alumni, Odd Fellows, and Oglesby Tigers’ Baseball Club, played 
two nights a week, arousing keen interest in clean, wholesome 
sport. Teams of all kinds and varieties were organized and the 
evenings allotted for special games were reserved a month in ad- 
vance. The numerous spectators included many women and entire 
families. Space has to be reserved in the vestibule for baby car- 
riages. 


Basket ball, wrestling, and tennis—previously an unknown 
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game to the township, except to a few high school boys—became 
popular township sports. 

About 6000 Poles are included in the township population, a 
people who warmly cherish and preserve all the folk traditions 
brought over by them from the old country, a group that can make 
important contributions to American life, but one that needs some 
very concrete interpretations of what American life really means if 
the vitally important process of assimilation is to go forward. 

Although the parish houses of the local churches meet the or- 
dinary needs for meeting places, the Polish “Falcons” or Turners, a 
military and gymnastic organization, gladly accepted the proffered 
gymnasium one night a week. Under the direction of a trained 
Polish leader, the Falcons not only get their own recreation but 
provide that of a more passive type for hundreds of their friends 
and relatives who crowd the gallery to watch the proceedings. 
About seventy boys have been formed into an organization prepara- 
tory to the Falcons. They are drilled by members of the order and 
use the center as headquarters. 

The first celebration of the most important of all Polish holi- 
days—Constitution Day—was held in the auditorium on Sunday 
afternoon, May 1, 1915. This affair was observed with all pomp 
and ceremony. The entire congregation marched from St. Valen- 
tine’s church to the high school led by their own band and accom- 
panied by the Falcons and Hussars in full regalia. Some seven 
hundred people crowded the auditorium to listen to a very excellent 
program in both languages, rendered by the children as well as by 
the priests of the adjacent parishes and prominent Poles from Chi- 
cago. The past glory of the unfortunate kingdom was related both 
in verse and song by the adult choirs and the children and in ringing 
speech by the male speakers, while the future hopes of a united 
Poland brought forth enthusiastic applause from the audience. 
What better demonstration of patriotism could be given the native 
American than an occasion of this kind! What potential qualities of 
good citizenship are not lying dormant in these people awaiting the 
call to American citizenship! 

Insurrection Day is also celebrated at the center. On each 
occasion the auditorium was crowded to the doors with an apprecia- 
tive audience who listened to a program given in both languages. 
While Polish history and aspiration are commemorated, not a few 
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of the speakers touch also upon the civic obligation of the Pole to 
his new country. 

A series of parents’ nights, at which the children of a particular 
school invited friends to see them march, drill and play games, fol- 
lowed by an informal reception in the music room, drew many to 
the center who would not have come otherwise and proved an intro- 
duction to the enjoyment of the center’s activities. The following 
year musical and dramatic features were added to the children’s 
entertainments. 


During the summer of 1915 the following sched- 
ees ule was instituted: swimming classes for all, 

early morning gymnasium classes (both indoors 
and on the athletic field), folk dancing, kite making and flying, 
storytelling, dolls’ club, proficiency tests, game-room activities, 
evening gymnasium work for the Polish Falcons and for the 
women, outings and picnics, baseball, track, and tennis. With 
the completion of the outdoor tank the swimming classes are rear- 
ranged so as to relieve the congestion caused by the unusually large 
numbers in some of the classes. 

While the activities of the first year were largely athletic, yet 
a good start was made in other forms of recreation. The center is 
somewhat disadvantageously located for drawing the older folk in 
the evening as a steep hill must be climbed or ravines crossed to get 
to it. Yet a glee club composed of young men has met there since the 
beginning and has brought many out to its own public occasions and 
has assisted at the regular center gatherings. Dances have not been 
conducted by the center itself but the gymnasium has been available 
for clubs giving dances. The High School Alumni Association has 
used the center for its dances and meetings, two important State 
conferences were housed there, and the number of good clubs is 
increasing. 

Not the least valuable of the center’s contributions to com- 
munity recreation has been that of providing a desirable auditorium 
for professional entertainments, concerts and musicals. Sometimes 
the center brings these attractions, sometimes a church or lodge 
brings them as a benefit for itself, paying a nominal rent for the 
auditorium. The Ben Greet Players in Twelfth Night, the Fuller 
Sisters in English Folk Songs and Dances, Seumas MacManus in a 
Merry Ramble through Ireland were among these occasions. 
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A farmer’s short course and a short course of twelve weeks 
for farm boys bring the rural people to the center. Assistance has 
been given the Oglesby public schools in their efforts to organize 
after-school and evening work in their annex and the Township 
Center hopes in many ways to extend its activities so as to arouse 
efforts for more adequate recreation throughout the Tri-Cities, for 
none knows better than the leaders that with a population of 28,000 
in La Salle and Peru, fully four times the amount of recreational 
activities now provided are needed to give adequate recreation 
throughout the township. 

The social center work began under the direction of Raymond 
A. Hoyer and six assistants. 

In addition to the great athletic field of the center, this fortunate 
township has Hegeler Park, about thirteen acres in the heart of La 
Salle, donated by the heirs of the Hegeler estate to the Township 
High School to be used for general park, recreational and educa- 
tional purposes. The plot was beautifully laid out and plans have 
been made for adding such buildings as will insure its maximum 
use for the full purpose of the donor. Washington Park, 
Peru, has been set aside and playground apparatus installed. 


THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 


RutTH SHERBURNE, ASSISTANT, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, New York City 

It would seem that any thoughtful person who has observed the 
activities of children during an ordinary recess, or at noon in a 
school where many must stay for lunch, must see that the recreation 
period without leadership is anything but desirable or wholesome. 

The average recess or noon hour means recreation for compar- 
atively few. The children are turned outdoors to wander at will. A 
few of the largest ones take possession of the grounds in rough and 
tumble unorganized play or in a baseball game that is punctuated 
with loud talk and that very likely breaks up in a quarrel. The ma- 
jority of the children stroll up and down, if not away, or collect in 
little groups, and more mischief is planned and put into operation 
during that brief time than the teacher can cope with in a week. 

If the school were responsible only for the amount of arith- 
metic and reading the child learns, this state of affairs would not 
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be so vitally wrong. But society is beginning to realize that the 
school owes the child a broader and deeper training than mere scho- 
lastic education, and that, unless the school teaches the boy and the 
girl how to live and how to grow into strong manhood and woman- 
hood, it is not fulfilling its mission. 

It is true that most teachers very conscientiously give talks on 
ethics and try in their classrooms to drive home precepts of honesty, 
loyalty, and clean living and thinking. Yet of what avail are words 
if five minutes later on the school grounds conditions are such that 
a game may be won by cheating or broken up by a disgruntled play- 
er, and not only unkind gossip, but all too frequently nasty stories, 
are passed from lip to lip. There is a discrepancy somewhere. 
Evidently knowing what is right is not clearly associated in the 
child’s mind with doing what is right. 

Surely any thinking person, and certainly the conscientious 
teacher, recognizes the necessity of counteracting the evil influence 
in school leisure and sees that the logical method to pursue is to 
substitute for unwholesome mental and physical inactivity, vig- 
orous, organized play. 


In planning a playground it is necessary to put 
o_o the ground in condition. Most country schools 

have plenty of open space for games of all sorts 
but often the surface is so uneven that it is impossible to run on it. 
However, unless there is need of grading, you will find that the chil- 
dren themselves will solve the difficulty. They will be only too 
happy to put the ground in better shape for their games. The grass 
will have to be kept short and out on the western plains the cacti 
and sandburrs weeded out. Not only are they uncomfortable to 
tall on but they ruin balls in no time. 

Have the boys lay off a baseball diamond where there is no 
danger from stray balls, either to windows or to children playing 
other games. 

One smooth space fifty feet long and twenty-five feet wide 
should be reserved for volley ball. This is one of the very best 
games for both boys and girls. It is advisable to have the court run 
north and south so that players do not face the sun. Two posts at 
least seven feet six inches high above the ground should be set, one 
on each side of the court, half way from the ends. Between these 
the net is stretched or, lacking a net, a rope may be stretched be- 
tween the posts at the proper height. This court may be used for 
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tennis, captain ball or basket ball. Of course in the latter game it is 
necessary to have a goal post and basket at each end of the court. 

By all means reserve one space ten feet by fifteen feet for a 
jumping pit. The earth should be spaded up and raked until 
smooth. It should be kept in this condition for it is not wise to have 
the boys jumping on the hard ground. Jumping is easier if a 
plank is embedded at the edge of the pit for a “take-off.” 


The best playground is the one where the chil- 
dren get most of their play through active par- 
ticipation in games and outdoor sports. Some 
of the pieces of apparatus on school playgrounds which furnish a 
great deal of happiness are a swing or two, teeters, jumping stand- 
ards, a sand box for the little children, and possibly a slide. These 
things can be made at home very easily. You can get plans for 
their construction together with their approximate cost by writing 
to the Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts, publishers 
of the Youth’s Companion, for Neighborhood Play, a manual of 
rural recreation. A splendid manual, Play and Athletics for Vir- 
ginia Public Schools, especially designed to meet the needs of rural 
teachers, may be secured from the Department of Public In- 
struction, Richmond, Virginia, price fifteen cents. A list of the 
manufacturers of playground apparatus may be secured from 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Warning: If you put up apparatus, place it over in one cornet 
where it will not interfere with the open space needed for ganies and 
where there is no danger of a child’s being hit by a swing when he 
is playing another game. 

Do not fail to provide as a part of the equipment a few good 
balls. There is no economy in buying very cheap balls because they 
will not stand the wear and tear. On the other hand the most ex- 
pensive ones are not necessary. Balls may be secured through 
your local hardware merchant or possibly your druggist. You will 
find the following balls very valuable additions to your game sup- 
plies: volley ball, basket ball, soccer ball (which may be used in 
place of a basket ball), indoor baseball, playground ball, tennis and 
tether balls. Other supplies should include bats and racquets. 


Equipment 


While it is advisable to purchase some balls and 
Play Leadership tO lay out some courts for special games, do not 
be led into believing that balls and courts con- 
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stitute a playground. The first essential of a playground is play 
leadership. This cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

Do not be led into thinking that play leadership is mere police 
duty. It is not discipline in the sense tat the word is all too often 
used in the schoolroom, but it is rather organization and leadership. 

Children unused to organized play very rarely possess initiative 
and executive ability sufficient to start games and keep them going. 
It is the play leader’s duty then to organize the game, to keep up 
the children’s interest in it and develop team play. 

You may be asking, “How am I going to keep things running 
smoothly when I have three or four sets of children, each needing 
a different game?” This is a situation that tests and tries your 
executive ability. Undoubtedly, however, you will find before long 
that some children possess qualities of leadership. Let these chil- 
dren help you. For instance, start a game for your little people and 
leave it in charge of an older girl. Either have the boys choose for 
themselves or you appoint for them an umpire and when you are 
sure he knows the rules of the game, impress upon the group that 
they must abide by his decision. 

But when you have assigned these leaders do not fancy that 
you can go into the schoolhouse and correct papers. You must be 
right on the ground all the time. Play with the children. You will 
come into closer contact with your boys and girls and if you prove 
you are fair and square in your decisions and insist upon fair play 
from them, you will gain their respect and admiration. You will 
bring home in a half hour’s play ethical lessons all the talks in school 
for a year will fail to impress. 


There have been a number of suggestive books 
on games published; some of them are: Games 
for the Playground, Home, School and Gymna- 
sium by Jessie Bancroft, containing descriptions of many kinds of 
games from singing games for little children to outdoor games for 
older boys and girls; Education by Plays and Games and What to 
Do at Recess by George E. Johnson; Emmet Angell’s Play; Games 
and Dances by W. A. Stecher; Mari R. Hofer’s Popular Folk 
Games and Dances; Harry Sperling’s Playground Book. Many 
others might be mentioned. A complete bibliography of books on 
games is to be found in the report of the Committee on Games is- 
sued by the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


Game Books 
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The American Sports Publishing Co., 21 Warren Street, New 
York City, publishes little ten cent booklets containing the rules for 
baseball, indoor baseball, playground ball, and other ball games. 


It is difficult for a woman to superintend 
— for athletics for boys because boys have an idea as 

a rule that they are going to be led into some- 
thing “babyish” that will make “sissies” of them. It is essential, 
then, to give them athletic work that belongs to boys only. Two 
forms of athletics that greatly appeal to boys are class athletics and 
the badge tests. 

Class athletics were originated in order to do away with the 
feeling that only the best athletes in a school might enter in compe- 
titions. In class athletics a record is made by the whole class or 
school rather than by the individual. 

At least eighty percent of the boys enrolled in a class must par- 
ticipate in order to have the record stand. It becomes, then, a con- 
test between classes rather than between individuals. Each mem- 
ber of a winning class may be presented with a badge of some sort— 
possibly a blue ribbon. It will be interesting if you can get all the 
schools in the district to take up class athletics and then see which 
school has the highest average. You may be able to interest some 
patron in presenting a banner or pennant that will be a perpetual 
trophy: i. e., one that a school may keep just so long as it holds first 
place. 

The events in class athletics are as follows :— 

Standing Broad Jump 
Pull-up or Chinning 
Running (usually 60 yd. dash) 

Standing Broad Jump—The best record made in three trial 
jumps is taken for each boy. The school or class record is deter- 
mined by adding the individual records and dividing by the total 
number of boys competing. 

Pull-up—Each boy must pull himself up until his chin is above 
the bar, then lower himself extending his arms full length. The 
number of times he pulls himself up is his record. Class records are 
found as in the broad jump. 

Running—In order to lessen the possibility of error in timing 
the competitors, the following method may be adopted: The boys 
are lined up behind the starting mark. The timer, who acts also as 
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starter, stands at the finish line and gives the signal for each boy to 
start. As the last boy crosses the finish line the time is taken. The 
record is found by dividing the time consumed by the number of 
boys competing. If an ordinary watch is used, the first boy should 
be started when the second hand is over the 60 mark. 


To establish a standard of physical efficiency, the 
Badge Tests Playground and Recreation Association of 

America has established a series of Badge Tests. 
To complete a test a boy must run a certain distance in a given time, 
pull up a certain number of times, and jump a certain distance. If 
he can do all three things, he is entitled to the Association’s bronze 
badge. For this badge each boy pays 20 cents. Upon request the 
Association will send rules for conducting these tests and also the 
certification blanks which will enable the boys to secure the badge. 
The tests are not easy. It requires a good deal of practice and skill 
to win a badge and the possessor of such a badge has a right to be 
proud of his athletic powers. 


While athletics for boys have been developing 
Play for Girls for centuries, until recently very little attention 

has been paid to girls’ play. In fact, the idea has 
been that while little girls might indulge in active play, by the time 
they were ten or twelve it was no longer “ladylike” to run and skip. 
The result has been that girls have grown up prematurely and at a 
time when they should still be little school girls they have been pos- 
ing as full-fledged “young ladies.” 

Because of these unfortunate traditions, it is hard to get girls 
started to play. You will find that they have no conception of team 
work games. You will have to begin with simple games like three 
deep and touch ball, and gradually work into volley ball and indoor 
baseball and other games that require skill and team play, to over- 
come these difficulties. 

You will undoubtedly discover that girls will be very anxious 
to play basket ball but some authorities do not approve of this game 
for girls. It is exceedingly strenuous and unless played under the 
supervision of a physical director who is competent to judge when 
girls are overdoing, more harm than good may come from the 
game. 


Captain ball is an excellent team game that may be substituted 
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for basket ball. While it is exciting, it does not offer quite the 
same opportunity for overstrain. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America has a 
series of tests for girls corresponding to those for boys. Each girl 
must do an all-up Indian club relay or a potato race in a given time, 
balance in a certain way on a beam twelve feet long, and throw a 
basket ball into the basket a certain number of times out of six 
trials. Any girl who can qualify in all three events of any one test 
may secure a beautiful bronze badge from the Association upon the 
payment of twenty cents. 

Full details as to the events and the manner of holding them 
may be obtained from the Association. The tests have been held in 
many places over the country and girls are always greatly inter- 
ested in them. 

You will find that there is no form of play that girls of all 
ages love more than they do folk dancing. If you have had any 
training yourself by all means teach your girls and younger children 
some of these delightful song-plays. The report of the Committee 
on Games already mentioned contains a bibliography of folk danc- 
ing. A number of books are published which will enable even the 
most inexperienced teacher to include some folk dances in the play 
program. ; 

The Department of Physical Education of the Public Schools 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, has issued an outline of girls’ activities 
which is very suggestive. Tur PLaycrounp for May, 1917, con- 
tained an account of this work. 


Cold and snow do not put an end to outdoor 
Winter Sports play, for some of the most delightful activities 

of the whole year may be carried on during the 
winter. However, precaution must be taken that the children are 
well protected from the cold. 

If there is a pond or brook close at hand all the children, big 
and little, will enjoy skating. The older boys will want hockey and 
incidentally they will work like beavers to clear the ice after a snow- 
fall. Fox and geese is a time-honored game that is played in the 
snow. 

Coasting is great sport if there is an adjacent hill that may be 
used without danger. Even a snow battle, if under proper leader- 
ship, may be permitted. In one great school the annual snow battle 
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is the event of the winter. Snowballing on the street is prohibited 
by city ordinance, but the sensible principal of the school gives the 
boys an opportunity to build two forts and have a sham battle on 
the school grounds. The forts are placed where there is no danger 
of hitting the building or passers-by, and the principal herself is al- 
ways on the ground to umpire the game. Only soft snow is permit- 
ted to be thrown. 

Building snow-men is a sport that children have enjoyed since 
the beginning of time and one that furnishes opportunity for artistic 
skill and ingenuity. A contest for the best piece of snow statuary 
will keep everyone busy as long as the snow lasts. 


Nothing is more popular with children of all ages 
Picnics than a picnic, especially when part of the meal is 

cooked over a camp fire. Such an Indian picnic 
may occasionally, as a rare treat, take the place of the usual noon 
lunch. Of course, the picnic must be so near the school that there 
is no danger of being late, and. moreover it is a wise plan to have 
the place selected and the wood gathered and laid ready to light the 
day before. 

It is best to have the children bring just their ordinary lunches. 
Mothers may object to a demand for a festive lunch. But the 
children may bring their meat and eggs raw. Of course, the real 
way is to toast the meat on a forked green stick but it requires some 
practice and no little skill to keep the meat from being burned to a 
crisp and sprinkled with ashes; so, after all, the more practical, if 
less romantic, method is the use of the frying pan. 

Warning: One can never relax vigilance and precaution against 
accidents. Do not attempt a fire if there are many little children in 
the group, or permit a fire to be built except with your permission 
and sanction as to location. . Boys and girls should be taught the 
grave danger in forest and prairie fires and that no fire should ever 
be left until every spark is extinguished. Likewise, insist that the 
camp be left in perfect order. Each child should be taught to be 
responsible for collecting and burning all his own scraps. 

On stormy days when it is impossible to play out of doors, there 
are a number of quiet games that may be played in the schoolroom. 


A field day in the spring when the badge tests 


Field Day and are given will arouse much interest. Invite the 
Play Festivals 


parents to come and make it a gala occasion. It 
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is a good idea to ask a few of the school patrons to act as judges. 
Suggestions for the Organization of a Field Day and Play Picnic 
for Country Children, issued by the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, would be found helpful in planning for a field 
day. One day may be set aside for deciding the championship in 
class athletics. Perhaps that contest can be held on the same day 
that the badge tests are given, provided there are not many entries. 
An exhibit of folk dancing and games by the younger children will 
help to show people of the community what playground activities 
really are. 


USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AS NEIGHBORHOOD 
RECREATION CENTERS 


In thirteen of the twenty-six cities visited by a worker of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, the school 
buildings were used as neighborhood recreation centers. 

In six cities the activities were conducted by the administrative 
body in charge of the playground work. In the remaining seven, 
the activities were carried on by the board of education either 


through the night school or the extension department. 


Through the school extension department there 
Jersey City,New are offered to the public semi-occasional lectures 
— and concerts. Private groups upon application 
to this committee may use the buildings for non-partisan debates, 
ior entertainments, dances and dramatics upon the payment of a 
nominal fee which covers heat, light and janitor service. All pri- 
vate gatherings must be properly chaperoned. 


Upon application to the superintendent of 
Waterbury, Con- schools neighborhood groups are given per- 
necticut Pa nae Se . 

mission to use school buildings. The janitor’s 
fee of $1.25 a night is the only charge. The group activities are 
confined to athletics, quiet games and dancing. 


Through the extension department of the Board 
of Education groups of twenty-five or more 
may secure the use of school buildings. Ac- 


Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
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tivities are confined to sewing, cooking, debating, dancing and 
athletics. The extension department furnishes the leadership. 


‘ , Upon application to the Board of Education, 
Washington, Dis- path 2 
trict of Colum- free use of school buildings may be obtained 
bia by neighborhood organizations. Activities are 
confined to sewing, cooking and gymnastics. Volunteers are in 
charge of the groups. 

School rooms are used after school hours for 


Pittsburgh, sewing and cooking classes in the afternoon 
Pennsylvania, . ae’ 4 
North Side and for sewing and dramatics in the evening. 


The city playground association supervises the 
groups. No charge is made. 


Through the night school department of the 
Richmond, Board of Education games and athletics are 
—— offered members of the night school classes 
twice a week at the close of evening sessions. School auditoriums 
may be rented for a nominal fee—$10 for high, $5 for grade 
schools—to pay for heat, light, and janitor services. 


Cleveland has a very comprehensive system of 
qaoeeee, evening recreation center work conducted by 

the division of school extension created to ad- 
minister the night use of school buildings other than for night 
school. A supervisor is in charge of each center assisted by 
athletic directors for men and women and by assistants in charge 
of special activities. 

Membership dues of twenty-five cents a month entitle young 
people of fourteen years or over to the use of the gymnasia, swim- 
ming pools, or to membership in the clubs. In addition to this 
membership fee a special fee of one dollar is charged for match 
games in the gymnasium. A fee of one dollar per night must be 
paid by any group of persons wishing to use the building for other 
than regular club activities. The auditoriums located in the cen- 
ters are available for use by the neighbors for neighborhood meet- 
ings free of charge. The Board of Education pays the expenses 
of heat, light, janitor service and the salaries of the directors. 
Among the activities carried on at the centers are: 

Gymnastics Manual Training Sewing 
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Athletics Debating Gardening 

Singing Dramatics Library 

Orchestra Civic Club Community Meeting 
Band Swimming Study Clubs 
Domestic Science Dancing Social Clubs 

Painting Drawing 


Under the Department of Social Centers, even- 
eae ing centers are conducted in fourteen schools. 

The activities include athletics, gymnastics and 
dancing. A charge is made of ten cents to defray the cost of 
leadership, heat, light and janitor service. 


Through the town club centers are used for 
dressmaking, cooking, millinery, singing, danc- 
ing, boys’ clubs, and gymnastics. The club pays 
$500 annually for heat, light, and janitor service. Club assign- 
ments are made according to the size of the club and the salary 
of the leader. 


Princeton, 
New Jersey 


The Public Recreation Commission in charge 
of social center work contributes $1,200 a year 
for the rental of school rooms and auditoriums 
in four school buildings used as social centers. Much of the work 
is conducted under volunteer leadership, although such special 
activities as dancing are carried on by paid leaders whose salaries 
are met by dues of from ten to twenty-five cents monthly paid by 
the members of the various groups. These fees are turned into 
the treasury of the committee. 


Plainfield, 
New Jersey 


Evening recreation centers in two schools 
Brookline, a ‘ 
ee through the Playground Commission offer op 

portunities for singing, games, and athletics. 
No charge is made. The Commission pays $2.50 a night for janitor 
service at each school. 


Under the direction of the superintendent of 
recreation six evening recreation centers are 
conducted by the Board of Education. Activ- 
ities are confined to gymnastic work and dancing. No charge is 
made. 


Springfield, 
Massachusetts 
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Evening activities are conducted in two schools 

eee, ' under the direction of the Board of Education. 

hii ee No charge is made. The activities include 
quiet games, cooking, dramatics, and basket ball. 


Under the auspices of the Playground Associa- 
) nesta tion, evening recreation centers are conducted 
in fourteen centers. The program includes 
motion pictures, talks on civic subjects, music, folk dancing, gym- 
nastics and Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. No charge is made. 


RECREATION IN INDUSTRY 


CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER, Associate Secretary, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Chicago, IIl. 


(Continued from August) 


IV. RECREATION ADAPTED FROM COMMERCIAL FIELDS 


Recreational needs of workers may be learned partly from the 
ways in which their leisure hours are now spent. From saloons, 
dance halls, pool rooms, social organizations, and moving picture 
shows we may learn effective ways of enlisting and guiding the recre- 
ation interests of industrial employees. 


We have hardly begun to appreciate the amazing 

Moving Pictures modern phenomenon of the moving picture vogue. 

When, in a Kansas town of 13,000 inhabitants, 

the average weekly attendance at moving pic- 

ture theatres is 13,000; when one-third the population of Cleveland 

attends the “‘movies’’ on Sundays and holidays; when, in Kansas 

City, Missouri, with a population of 250,000, the average weekly 

attendance on the ‘‘movies’’ is 449,000—we should understand that 

these pictures have become the principal present-day school of 
manners and morals. 

Moving pictures are good—but not so good as they might be. 

My chief objection to them is that they are too passive—like most of 

our modern means of entertainment. They are shot through with 

the great, modern evil, ‘‘Spectatoritis.’’ We need opportunities for 
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active recreation—in which our muscles and minds will exert them- 
selves vigorously. But, both as they are and as they might be, mov- 
ing pictures suggest methods of powerful influence, through recrea- 
tion, upon the workers in various industries. 

Sixth Conclusion: 

One can foresee the time when moving pictures will be exten- 
sively used in industries—both to instruct employees in the specific 
work required of them and to develop intelligent interest by inter- 
preting to the various toilers the origins, relationships, and social 
values of their sub-divided, formalized tasks, to introduce to each 
other departments which are widely separated, often jealous, yet 
all essential to the spirit of effective team play. 


Another adaptation from the popular powers of 
Dancing commercial recrea‘‘on, should be the providing, 

in industrial establishments, of floors, hours and 
leadership for dancing. This applies especially where large numbers 
of young women are employed. They will dance; let them dance 
under good auspices. Their insatiable craving for this recreation 
suggests that it is exactly what they need to restore the vital powers 
depleted by toil. (As Jane Addams has pointed out in her great 
book The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets.) 

Gymnastic dancing, folk dances and the interpretative or dra- 
matic dance may be developed, as well as the ordinary ‘social 
dances.’’ For the proper occasional association of the two sexes, 
appropriate provision should be made. 


From the saloon, we might adopt the lunches, 
Saloon Adapta- : ‘ : 
tions and Others such drinks as are not alcoholic, the self-playing 

musical instruments, game tables, smoking, and 
the spirit of free sociability. 


If a “social center’’ or ‘‘recreation hall’’ is pro- 

A Club House vided—a building especially equipped for the 

service—pool tables, bowling alleys, shower baths 

and a swimming pool may be considered as appropriate adaptations 

from commercial recreation and from the successful experiences of 

social settlements, of Young Mens’ Christian Associations and 

Young Womens’ Christian Associations and of such modern public 
schools as those of Gary, Indiana. 

From athletic, social and literary clubs, from labor unions and 
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other organizations, let us learn the attractive values of democra- 
tic self-government and the free association of congenial spirits. 


V. PAGEANTS, DRAMATICS AND FESTIVALS 


Entire communities have ‘found themselves’ through the 
recreational activity known as pageants. In these a large number of 
people—soo people in Ripon, Wisconsin, a town of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants—are organized to enact a series of scenes reviewing local 
history or representing dramatically some of the activities and ideals 
of the community. 

What rich material for such a pageant could be found in the 
various departments of an industrial plant, in the graphic history of 
their development, and in the demonstration of their relationships 
to each other and to society! Through such dramatic play many 
workers who feel unessential and indifferent would gain their first 
enthusiastic appreciation of their own industrial functions. 

A leader of genuine artistic power could make of some of our 
great industries such a pageant as would thrill and educate—not 
alone the employed workers—but the whole surrounding community. 
Its influence might reach almost as far as the Company’s products. 
And these legitimate ‘‘advertising’’ possibilities are not limited to 
those industries already recognized as picturesque—such as mining, 
steel, transportation, manufacture—but include many industrial 
activities which have been deemed less romantic, less popular. I 
still feel the impression made upon me by a team of forty magnificent 
black horses drawing one of Heinz’s dramatic ‘‘floats’’ in the Ses- 
quicentennial celebration in Pittsburgh, years ago. 

In dramatics, or “play acting,’’ also, lie great possibilities for 
industrial workers. Here, as in the closely related pageants, there 
would be no question as to the value of the paid leader. Imagine 
what he could do with the various nationalities by encouraging them 
to dramatize their own native customs, traditions, and special cap- 
abilities as affecting their contributions to the industry. The fellow 
workers of these ‘‘foreigners’’ would thus develop new apprecia- 
tion and respect for the rich human culture represented by a group 
who may formerly have been despised. 


Festivals or Gymnasium classes, folk dancing, games, athletic 


is. — 
ield Days contests, dramatic training, and all the other 


recreational activities of an industrial establish- 
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ment might work toward an annual field day or festival. Customers 
and neighbors of the firm should be invited. Families and friends 
of the workers would naturally be present. 

Seventh Conclusion : 

An annual play festival or field day should be ‘Our Firm’s”’ 
great gala occasion—to which all its workers look forward and back- 
ward with enthusiasm. It may include dramatics, a pageant, ath- 
letic contests, games, the awarding of prizes, and the public recogni- 
tion of workers who have manifested special merit in behalf of the 
common industrial weal. Through such democratic recreation the 
whole community may be helped to a joyful appreciation of its re- 
lations to the industry. 


VI. THE WHOLE FAMILY SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


From the pioneer efforts of Mr. Patterson (of the National 
Cash Register) and others, industries should learn to consider their 
employees—not only at work—but in theirhomes. There is no better 
way to build up a worker than by strengthening his family life. 

Half-grown sons and daughters of employees may properly be 
led—by sharing in some of the recreation activities—to he'p their 
fathers idealize their labors and to look toward ‘“‘the works’’ for 
their own future occupation. There might well be some activities 
for the children, too, if only as a means of influencing their parents. 

Eighth Conclusion: 

Families should be the units in some of the recreation activities. 
This is one of the great lessons which should be applied in many 
fields of philanthropy. For, modern philanthropy, education, and 
other forms of social service have gone too far toward specialization 
in providing only separate activities for men, women, boys and 
girls. In modern industry especially, where frequently these four 
groups are actually employed, it is especially appropriate to con- 
sider the family as a unit—not in all, but in some of the recreational 
activities. 

VII. OBJECTIONS AND PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 

Employers, managers and foremen may find acceptable oppor- 
tunities for natural fellowship with their people in some of the 


various forms of recreation, in occasional games, and especially in 
pageants and festivals. In addition to such concrete association, 
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the providing and encouragement of such recreation activities as have 
been suggested would promote a spirit of appreciation and good will. 

Someone may say, however; “Such recreation activities would 
develop among the workers such coordination and conscious power 
as would make their unions stronger.”’ I should answer: ‘‘ Yes; in 
the sense that every increase in the worker’s intelligence and efficiency 


gives him larger potential powers for either cooperation with, or 


opposition to, his employer.” 

But, from the standpoint of even the narrowest self-interest, 
employers are learning that it is only through the development of 
power, of interest, and of team play among the workers that the 
profitable possibilities of an industry can be fully realized. 

Ninth Conclusion: 

When you foster increased strength, its possessor becomes stronger 
—either for or against you. In the democratic, cooperative spirit of 
recreation there is one powerful influence to keep him, rightly, “‘for 
you.” 


The Big Problem Although all the recreation activities suggested 
and Possibility here need not be undertaken in any one indus- 

trial plant, and although the recreation develop- 
ments should be only in wise proportion to the local situation, some 
readers will naturally be amazed by the extent of the field outlined 
in preceding paragraphs. If a feeling that I have over-emphasized 
recreation should threaten a reaction against the whole proposition, 
let the critic consider that the problems and possibilities here in- 
volved are the tremendous problems and possibilities of Leisure 
Time. And, leisure time is, some say, one-third of modern man’s 
existence—eight hours out of each twenty-four. 

A fairer statement is the usual estimate that each man, woman, 
and child in the ordinary community, has an average of thirty-five 
(35) hours of leisure time each week. That is, in a city of 20,000 
inhabitants, there are about 700,000 hours of leisure every week— 
to be used or misused. 


Lctune—o liebe Thoughtful people are beginning to realize that 
y oran Asset? the Jeisure time problem is the next great, growing 
problem to be solved. Leisure time has been in- 

creasing rapidly. It is sure to increase much further. But, a worker's 
efficiency during his hours of labor is vitally affected by his use of 
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leisure. His leisure-time occupations send him back to work weak- 
ened or strengthened, ennobled or debased, with dynamic interest 
quickened or relaxed, with efficiency increased or lessened. Leisure 
time offers one of the best of all means by which workers may be 
reached and influenced. ‘The modern failure to promote wholesome 
use of leisure is reflected in the report that eighty percent of all 
offenses against society occur in the leisure-time hours between six 
and eleven, p. m. 

George Eliot said: “‘Important as it is to organize and direct 
the industry of the world, it is more important to organize and di- 
rect the leisure of the world.”’ 

Maeterlinck wrote: ‘“‘What use will humanity make of this 
(increasing) leisure? On its employment may be said to depend the 
whole destiny of man. It is the way in which hours of freedom (leisure) 
are spent that determines, as much as war or labor, the moral worth 
of a nation.”’ 


Lei Organized recreation is the solution of the leisure- 
isure—Freedom— . : ‘ 
Recreation time problem. “‘Leisure’’ means free time—when 

our activities are determined, not by economic 
compulsion, but by native impulse. ‘‘Recreation’’ means free play— 
what we do from desire, not from necessity. 

Tenth Conclusion: 

To promote constructive, wholesome use of the opportunties 
and powers represented by leisure, or by recreation, is the great, 
neglected field where industrial education and social advance are to 
win their next achievements. Leisure is now the greatest um-worked 
mine of social and industrial power. 


(To Be Continued ) 


VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP 


A study of the problems of leadership in twenty-six cities visited 
by a worker of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America showed that in very few instances has any effort been 
made to develop volunteer leadership in recreation work. 


Reiciieaens In Princeton, New Jersey, the town club 
in Volunteer enlisted the services of a number of young 
Leadership men to carry on evening clubs. The ex- 
periment did not prove very successful. 
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In Columbus, Ohio, a training class for play leaders is followed 
by a probation period of volunteer service previous to the making 
of permanent appointments. In Allegheny, Pennsylvania, each 
play center is supervised by a volunteer committee although the 
practical conduct of play is entrusted to trained and paid leaders. 
Although the committee has nothing to do with the practical side of 
the work, the interest of each committee member is a great incentive 
to the play leader. 

In Plainfield, New Jersey, for each social center activity there 
is an advisory committee, the chairman of which acts as leader for 
his particular group. 

Vhile volunteer leadership relieves the recreation secretary 
to a certain extent, it has been found that in the majority of cases 
it has not proved practicable. A combination of volunteer and 
paid leadership is satisfactory in the majority of cases only so long 
as the first enthusiasm on the part of the volunteer lasts. When this 
disappears—as it so often does—and other interests divert the atten- 
tion of the volunteer, the paid worker is burdened with double 
duties. 

Another difficulty which immediately presents itself is the fact, 
that volunteer leaders lack special training for their work. The 


superintendent of recreation, if time is available, can give a course 
of training to volunteers but very often his duties will not permit of 
this. No matter how willing the volunteer may be or how real 
lis interest, his lack of technical training and knowledge can not 
fail to be a drawback to his usefulness and to the success of the 
work. 


On the part of most volunteers there is an absence of any marked 
feeling of responsibility towards the work. Outside engagements 
are bound to interfere; the necessary daily preparation for play- 
ground or evening recreation center activities becomes irksome and 
his work as a result is inefficient. 

While there are doubtless young people of ability endowed 
with qualities of leadership whose services are so efficient as to 
approximate in many cases to trained leadership, there is a general 
fveling that volunteer leadership does not make for permanency in 
a recreation system and ought never to be substituted for paid 
leadership. Possibly one of the most helpful ways in which volun- 
teers can serve is by working through committees which advise 
with the paid workers and give publicity to the work of the 
centers. 
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The following report was made by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, after a special visit made to a near-by city 
at the request of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 


Organization: 

It would be well to appoint a committee on community recrea- 
tion, consisting of twenty-five men and six women, which could be 
subdivided so as to be responsible for (1) playground activities 
(boys and girls) (2) water sports and (3) finance. 

The executive committe should consist of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, chairman of committees and two women. 


Bath Houses: 

According to sketches provided the men’s houses should be 
fourteen by twenty-five feet containing seven rooms (with locks) 
three feet by four feet, fifty-four lockers, one toilet, one storage room, 
mirrors and foot tubs. The boys’ fenced enclosure fourteen feet by 
fifteen feet should contain benches, hooks for clothing. Have a 


drinking fountain close by. 

The women’s house should be fourteen feet by thirty-two feet to 
contain fifteen rooms three feet by four feet (with locks), large room 
at one end for girls, seven feet by fourteen feet, benches, hooks, small 
curtained partitions making about five stalls in this room, three feet 
by three feet, one toilet, one storage room, drinking fountain near 
by, mirrors, foot tubs. 


Equipment for Beach and Water: 

One boat, two small round life buoys, each to have thirty feet 
of one-half-inch rope attached; one raft sixteen feet by twenty feet 
built over ten barrels, to have on it—one life buoy, one spring board, 
two ladders from water, one piece canvas length of float and along 
spring board, two feet wide; one length of three-quarter-inch rope on 
posts out into the water dividing water for men and boys from 
girls and women; also may be necessary to place ropes at either end 
of beaches thus formed to indicate bathing area. Dividing rope should 
lead to raft. There should be one clotheswringer, two pails, two 
brooms, one rake; one set of first aid supplies: bandages, sulpho- 
napthol, adhesive tape; one wash pan for washing out cuts from glass, 
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one package absorbent cotton, and one small megaphone for guard. 


Supervision : 

One man on duty from nine to twelve and one to dark (may 
have to have a helper from six to dark), one woman, nine to twelve 
and one to dark (may need extra help). 


General Suggestions for conduct of bathing beach: 

Advertise, through signs posted on grounds:—hours at which 
the beach may be used; gentlemenly behavior; no swearing; legisla- 
tion as to bathing suits, have definite hours for teaching swimming; 
Sunday use of beach—yes or no? (We do in Springfield, same as 
any other day.) The life guard is never to wander out of sight of 
the water. Start witha good standard and stick to it. Boys ofhigh 
school may do the grading work on the beach, through cooperation 
of school board. Have holiday. March to beach from school. Girls 
rake up pine grove preparatory to fixing up playground. Life guard 
to organize a boys’ life saving corps in connection with boy scout 
movement. Have pictures taken of large crowds and children using 
beach and houses. Keep an accurate record of attendance of:— 
men—women—boys and girls; record of accidents, record of assist- 


ance in water which might have proven fatal, number of people 
learning to swim 


Pine Grove Playground: 

Preparatory work needed: clean out grandstand. Clean out 
rooms underneath. Clean out under bleachers. Clean out grove. 
Repair fences and entrances. Install toilets and drinking fountains. 


Supervision: 
One woman—hours nine to twelve—two to five or later, if 
necessary. One man—hours nine to twelve—two to five or later. 


Activities: 

The activities for boys should include: baseball (regular dia- 
mond and small diamond), quoits, basket ball, volley ball, games of 
all kinds, kite making and flying, cross country tramps and picnics, 
trips to swimming hole with competitive swimming sports. 

The girls should have games, folk dancing, basket ball, volley 
ball, swings, teeter boards, sand box. 

The following thoughts occur to me as vital :— 








A PROBLEM WELL STATED 


Make good this year so as to have a real reason for turning this 
work over to the town. 

Definite standards for conduct on playground, such as no smok- 
ing—swearing—idleness or any other such features. 


A PROBLEM WELL STATED 


Although those wishing to forward the play movement, 
whether seeking trained workers or themselves seeking training 
have long recognized the increasing difficulty of securing either, 
the problem has not before been so clearly analyzed as by Clark 
W. Hetherington in his biennial report on the professional course 
in physical education and recreation. Seen from the angle of 
university experience, the statement represents what is found 
magnified in the country as a whole. 

In the University of Wisconsin, four departments have co- 
operated for the training of physical directors and recreation di- 
rectors—the Department of Physical Education, the College of 
Letters and Sciences, the Medical School and the Course for the 
Training of Teachers. For a student to get the scientific, theoreti- 
cal and practical training necessary for the fulfillment of his pro- 
fessional functions and yet gain the breadth of cultural training 
necessary for a profession so conspicuous in its leadership of youth 
on the social and moral sides of education was difficult even in the 
five years of the course. 

To work out a four years’ course, now greatly demanded, 
that will produce independently efficient physical educators was a 
much more difficult task, but it has been accomplished though 
there are still problems to be solved. 

Professor Hetherington advises the introduction of broader 
recreation work which will fit the student for the many recreation 
positions in which the teaching of physical activities has no place. 
Every recreation worker out in the field who has lifted up his eyes 
to the harvest has realized the abounding opportunities for service 
through recreation which the ordinary routine of games and dances 
cannot touch. The movement teems with vital problems—many 
of which may best be solved by research work and more advanced 
training of workers before they enter the field. 

To meet the crying need in the state for training of workers 
already in the field as well as those preparing, Professor Hether- 
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THE PLAY LEADER’S ALPHABET 


ington advises an effort to induce students majoring in other 
departments especially in education to take a minor in the physical 
education and recreation department so as to help in the small 
high school. Many requests especially for men are received for a 
combination of English, mathematics or other academic subjects 
and athletics. Summer sessions, bulletins, lecture courses and 
correspondence courses in the Extension Department are recom- 
mended for the service of the state. 


THE PLAY LEADER’S ALPHABET 


E. B. DeGroot’s advice to workers takes the form of ‘‘Play- 
ground Axioms—to Be Read and Re-read Thoughtfully:” 

There is nothing more ridiculous than the contradiction seen 
in the playground director who does not play. 

No one likes a dull, tardy or early quitting playfellow. 

A “play boss” is a contemptible person. 

A good playground director leads; a poor one merely tags after 
the children. 

A playground director unable to stand prolonged physical and 
mental application is no more efficient than a fireman on crutches. 

To dress properly and comfortably for playground leadership 
and work is a fine art; an ‘‘overdressed”’ director is as much out of 
place as one who is slovenly dressed. 

It is the nature of children to respect deeds, not words; they 
never fail, however, to note the quality of your language and the 
manner of your delivery. 

The only way to teach good manners on the playground is to 
be able to command and express them habitually. 

Successful playground directors, no less than other successful 
professional workers, attribute much of their success to a working 
knowledge of the literature of their profession. 











BOOK REVIEWS 
MEMOIRS OF DAVID BLAUSTEIN, EDUCATOR AND COMMUNAL 
WORKER 


Arranged by Miriam Blaustein. Printed for the author by McBride, Nast 

and Company, New York, 1913. Price, Cloth $2.25; Leather $5.00 

It is well that the devotion of David Blaustein to social progress, espe- 
cially to that phase of social progress represented in the movement to 
Americanize the immigrant, should be preserved in a form in which it 
may be a call and an inspiration to those working in this field who have 
never known the inspiration of the man’s personality. The years of never- 
ending toil and sacrifice, the clear vision with which he outlined men’s 
needs shine from the pages. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE COMMUNITY LIFE 


By Harry F. Ward and Richard Henry Edwards. Published by Association 
Press, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. Price, sixty cents 
The needs of the community and of the world are painted in words that 

burn and thrill. Industrial and social democracy, with the abolition of child 

labor, preventable disease and opportunity for education and recreation for all, 
should and must come to the community from the application of the principles 
of Jesus. ‘There can be no city of righteousness which does not provide play for 
its children.” * * * “It is in the contact of play and in the satisfaction of the 
recreational need that the contagion of evil most persistently touches child life.” 

The volume is the eighth in a series planned to cover four years of volun- 
tary study, especially for students, the general outline of which was prepared 
by the Committee on Voluntary Study of the Council of North American Student 

Movements. 


AN OUTLINE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR PRIMARY AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Ernst Hermann. Published by the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Price, $1.00 

The educational value of play receives sympathetic treatment in this 
volume, for the author believes “play as a method of recreation and of 
physical training is unsurpassed because it uses established co-ordination 
and fundamental muscles, especially if a variety of games is practiced. * * * 
it is the teacher’s principal means of reaching the whole child.” Drill, march- 
ing and formal gymnastics occpy a part of the book. Games and folk 
dances for each grade are given, including a number of unfamiliar ones. 


“WHEN MOTHER LETS US” SERIES 


Published by Moffat, Yard and Company, New York. Price, seventy-five cents 
per volume 

Seventeen volumes, each by an expert in his own field, have thus far 
appeared. “When Mother Lets Us”—Play, Sew, Cook, Cut Out Pictures, Act, 
Make Toys, Garden—these may suggest the wealth of ideas for answering the 
question, ‘“‘What could we do now?” 

Directions for modelling a “Circus,” Easter eggs, tiles, flower pots; for 
making a match-box, a swing board, a study table; drawing ‘‘snow-scapes,”’ 
valentines; riddles and puzzles and charades—what little boy or girl would not 
like to try such fascinating plays! 
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Country Life in America 


The island and field house looking over the west branch of the river. The 
children in this picture are late for supper as the sun was almost down as the 
shadow on the left side of the field house shows. Note the shadow effect on the 
island, making it appear almost impenetrable. 














Country Life in America 


Picture was not taken on a Saturday, but after school Monday. The place 
swarms with children all the time. Bass fishing is good in the east branch of 
the river, just visible in this picture. 

More sedate and less strenuous swings for the elder “‘children” are on 
other parts of island. 
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Country Life in America 


Even the flood could not keep the children off their island. This scene 
is perhaps seventy yards from the river bank. The following Saturday and 
Sunday the island was swarming with children but the sky was overcast and 
pictures could not be taken. 
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Country Life in America 


Reclaimed swamp land in foreground—island in background. Fishing is 
always good here. Approach is covered with flowering shrubs and bushes now. 
Path is bordered with flowering white and purple lilacs. Two tennis courts and 
some playground apparatus barely visible on island. This picture taken from 
large arch bridge directly in center of the town. Old cut shows this as a low, 
malarial swamp and an island of undergrowth. 
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Playground Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 


A Normal School for 
Playground Workers 


Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan 
Diploma two years, Folk Dancing, 


Pageantry, Games, Story Telling, 
Gymnastics, Playground Practice. 
Strong Faculty, Accredited. For 
Illustrated Bulletin address 
: : REGISTRAR, Box 71 
Is a six-pound silent partner 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


that makes routine a habit. FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 18 
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ADAPTABILITY AND SPEED | 





ON ALL KINDS OF WORK 


The ‘Silent Smith”’ typewriter is equally efficient, 
whether the work is specialized or diversified. 


Modern business demands typewriting, not only for correspondence, but for more complex work 

billing, stencil writing, check writing, tabulating, label writing, card index work, filling in ruled 
forms. { The “Silent” models of the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter, called “‘silent” because of the 
extremely small amount of noise in their operation, provide for this wide variety. 4 The quickly 
interchangeable platen, the variable line spacer and the decimal tabulator make possible a great va- 
riety of work on one machine. The speed of all these operations is only limited by the speed of the 
operator. {More information is given in our handsomely illustrated catalogue which is free for the 


asking. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriting Company 


Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 
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“Fun-Ful” Apparatus in Use 
in New Orleans Beauregard Playground 
A “CGAME”’ BOY 


The boy standing in the trapeze is a wonder. He has lost both feet 
but can do all sorts of “stunts’’ on “Fun-Ful’” Apparatus 


More than forty states and three foreign 
countries are using ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ equipment 


We have all necessary Qutdoor Equipment and Athletic Goods 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO., inocason! No: 
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Told at Twilight 


It is said that the playgrounds are never still. Even after the 
children have left and the swings stand as stark as a ship’s rigging, 
and the sand-boxes lie there in the light of the moon, untouched and 
undisturbed—the sweet, ringing sounds of shrill and piping voices 
echo faintly through the air. So ’tis said. And who cares or dares 
gainsay a rumor so pleasant to reflect upon? If you had spent five 
minutes or so watching the little tots engaged in their merry business 
of keeping happy, you wouldn’t think it a bit improbable that the 
evening winds should wish to retain the shouts and laughter of the 


playfield children—even long after slumber-time.—The Civic Herald 

















